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REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE VICE PREI I DECT 'S VTS ST TO AFRICA 
(February 2£ - March 21, 105") 

\ 

DETAILED CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS |s, Ss|' ; ',1 

. ' April- 5, 1957. 

I. French Relations with North Afric a. 

French prestige and influence in North Africa are decreasing at 
an alarming rate. This is due to a number of causes::- 

s 

A. The perpetuation of the Algerian war which is poisoning 
the atmosphere of all of North Africa from Morocco to Libya and is 

now beginning to reach down into Mauretania in French West Africa... 

_ ■ , 1 .. 

- ' . - ■ ' ' ■ | 

B. French failure to behave in their relations with Morocco . 1 . 
and Tunisia in accordance with the requirements of the independence’’; 
of those countries. Thus the French still maintain large military 
.forces in Morocco and Tunisia in an uncertainly defined status and-;40tv?L 
to deploy them with little if any regard for the sovereignty of those 
countries. At the same time, the French exploit the financial depend- 
ence of these countries on France in an effort to force compliance 

with French policies and actions with respect to Algeria. However _ 
understandable French attitudes on these questions may be, such tactics 
are bound to exacerbate relations and, in the- long term, run the real- 
risk of the loss of the French position in Morocco and Tunisia. 

C. The growing belief of many in North Africa that France can- 
not over a long period marshall sufficient strength to win a military 
victory in North Africa and that they can therefore afford to hold 

out for a solution of the Algerian problem which will assure either ..-A , 
immediate independence or independence within the foreseeable future . 
Thus, the more time that passes, the more intransigent the North 
Africans are likely to become. . 

Recommendations : - - 


A. That the United States Government urgently consider a plan 
of action, which, while recognizing French interests and sensitivities, 
-is calculated to aVaken France to the extreme dangers which she faces : 


and to which she is exposing the entire West in North Africa. We :;";A f 
'should make it clear that we have no desire to supplant France and,,, 
ilon the contrary, are concerned that she maintain a position of influence 
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B. That the United States Government move as rapidly as possible 
to assure the continued pro-Western orientation and moderate nature of 
the Governments of North Africa by cementing our own relations with 
those countries. To this end, the United States should: 

1. Invite the Sultan of Morocco to visit the United States 
this year. (I attach the greatest importahce to this, having 
assured the Sultan of our desire to receive him as soon as 
arrangements can be worked out . ) 


W. ’.J.. 

v . ■ • b . 

I, . 


2. Avoid any identification with repressive features of 
French policies in Algeria and make clear as necessary that we ] 
expect France to respect the sovereignty of Tunisia and Morocco^ 

3* Proceed as rapidly as possible to implement our aid i 
programs with Morocco and Tunisia. While the programs this year 
may be acceptable in size, we should anticipate increasing needs ,, 
and demands for larger programs next year. I 

4- Conclude as quickly as possible an agreement with Morocco 
to adapt our base rights arrangements with France to the new fact 
of Moroccan sovereignty. The present absence of a direct under- 
standing with Morocco stands in danger of affecting the whole 
range of our relations with that country. ’■■jv 


5. Undertake a confidential study of how the stability and 
pro-Western orientation of Morocco and Tunisia could be assured 
in the event a rupture should result in the denial of the annual 
French subsidies of $80 million to Morocco and $50 million to 
Tunisia. 


• v'i-'f r * * 


t" ■ 


yistW’s : v 


Nasser' s influence on the masses of the people in North Africa, 
the Sudan and the Moslem portions of Ethiopia remains high although 
probably less so than before his defeat by the Israelis. On the other 
hand, the Governments of those countries see in Nasser a threat to their 
independence and are therefore cautious in their attitudes towards him. 

In many cases, they have' courageously opposed him. Libya, Tunisia and 
Morocco are now tending to look toward close cooperation among themselves 
to enhance their combined capability to resist Nasserism. Ethiopia 
and the Suda n also seem to be taking the first cautious steps for co- \ 
operation among themselves toward the same end. 


A*. > 


Egyptian propaganda, particularly radio broadcasts, is highly 
effective among the Moslem populations of the countries we visited. 
This contrasts with the ineffectiveness of our own propaganda efforts . 
believe that Egyptian efforts can be combatted effectively only by / 
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building up the indigenous broadcasting capabilities of the states of 
the area. Thus a Radio Morocco, Radio Tunisia, etc. would be much 
more effective than an expansion of VGA facilities in this area. 


fip commendation ' 

That while avoiding any appearance of isolating Egypt, we quietly 
encourage and assist these states, both individually and collectively, 
to resist the efforts of Egypt to dominate them. 

That funds which might otherwise be used for the expansion of 
VOA facilities in this area be utilized by USIA to strengthen the . 
signal of potentially friendly indigenous radio stations in these a 

countries. A 


III. Attitudes T owards Israel. 

In the Arab countries which I visited, I made a point of talking 
to their leaders about the danger of the Middle Eastern situation and 
of eliciting their views about ah Arab-Israel settlement. I found that 
almost without exoeption the leaders were realistic in privately 
recognizing that the Arabs must adjust themselves to the fact of 
Israel's existence. At the same time, they emphasized that the major 
obstacle which in their view stands in the way of a more open acceptance 
of Israel is the Arab refugee problem. They urged that close attention 
be given to the settlement of this problem both because of the moral 
and human issues involved and because of the contribution it would make 
to Middle East peace and stability. 

Recommendation : 

That we give new and careful attention to the Arab refugee problem 
with a view towards evolving a plan which at the appropriate time could 
form the basis for an equitable settlement. 

IV. Ghana . 



Ghana has many growing pains. It has great assets in terms of 
functioning institutions, responsible leadership and enthusiasm, but 
it also has liabilities in terms of the constitutional dispute now 
going on between the proponents of a strong central government and 
those who desire a large degree of regional autonomy for the native 
states. Moreover, the economy of Ghana is extremely vulnerable to the 
extent that it is largely based on cocoa, which has fluctuated widely 
in price over the period' of the last few years. The Goverameht of 
Ghana is anxious to diversify the economy and is particularly interested 
in the Volta River scheme for hydro-electric and irrigation develop-, . 
nent. The realisation of this pro Jeot would permit the production of ^ 

-ik- ■ • . a v*§. 
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large quantities of aluminum from the extensive bauxite deposits which 
are found within the country. The cost, of the project is formidable — 

about $1 billion. 


The Prime Minister and other responsible loaders of Ghana empha- 
sized to us their desire for strong United States representation , in j 
Ghana. They want an experienced officer capable of giving them the best 
possible advice during the difficult period ahead. | 

Recommendations : 

1. That we assign our ambassadors to Ghana on cue basis of merit, 
experience and absence of prejudice. I understand that we are about. 

to assign an experienced Foreign Service Officer as Ambassador. He 
should arrive as soon as possible. 

2. That we follow most closely the evolution of this state, 
realizing that its success or failure is going to have profound effect 
upon the future of this part of Africa. 

3. That we show ourselves sympathetic to assisting Ghana through 
technical cooperation, economic aid, etc., during, the difficult period,; 
ahead. This assistance should be regarded as supplementary to any 
assistance the British provide. We should particularly follow closely 
the Volta River scheme with a view toward ascertaining whether it is a 
well-conceived and practical project which we should support in the 
IBRD and perhaps aid to a limited extent ourselves. 

V. Liberia . 

I was deeply concerned by conditions m Liberia. Contrasted with 
Ghana, Liberia is politically, economically and socially far less 
developed. The governmental structure corresponds closely to that of 
a Latin American type dictatorship, with a strong, although compara- 
tively enlightened man, exercising virtually dictatorial powers. There 
is no opposition party and, so far as I could see, no potential leaders 
of the calibre of President Tubman. 


It is perhaps too easy to excuse Liberia's deficiencies. The 
country has not had the same advantages as the Gold Coast, where a 
foreign power has provided extensive funds and assistance In the develop 
ment of the country. Although Liberia has historically been a responsi- 
bility of the United States for over a century, it uas not until 1944 
that we began to assist the country to develop economically and socially 
Private enterprise is now starting to play an increasingly important ,,, 
role in the development of the country and economic conditions should ' 
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country's considerable mineral re sources are exploited. Some addi- 
tional United States, technical and economic assistance will undoubtedly 
be required, particularly with respect to education, the road program 
and agricultural development. \ 

Liberia's greatest need, however, is for strong and patient 'advic^ 
in developing the political and social bases of the nation so as to 
bring about effective representation of all elements of the population’ 
in the national life . 

Recommendations : 

1. We must find ways and means of strengthening cur ability to 
give the Liberians the advice and assistance which they require to 
broaden the base of the nation. This will often be advice which they 
do not wish to hear and any program of this kind will require careful 
consideration in order to get the essential points across without 
offending Liberian sensibilities and becoming counter-productive. 

2. We should stand ready to increase in moderate amounts our 
grant and loan assistance to Liberia to assist in the development of 
the country. 

VI. Ethiopia. ' # ? •' : 4 ' ■ 


• 

Ethiopia is ruled by a highly sophisticated and cultured minority 
— the Amharas. The large' Moslem minority plays little role in the 
political life of the country. The Ethiopians are currently concerned 
about the potential for subversion which Colonel Nasser has among the 
Moslem populations. The first general elections in the history of the 
country are due to be held in the Fall, but it remains to be seen to 
what extent these will give effective representation in the Parliament 
to the minority groups. One has the impression that Ethiopia is look- 
ing more to maintaining the status quo by strengthening its armed 
forces than it is to a program of political, economic and social reform 
which, in the long run, will probably be more effective in assuring 
the loyalty of its populations and the stability of the area. 


There have been in recent years a series of misunderstandings 
between the United States and Ethiopia. The Ethiopians maintain, for , 
whatever motives, that we are not living up to the impressions they 
received regarding our plans and intentions at the time of the base 
agreement in 1953 and the Emperor's visit to Washington in 1955 with 
regard to assisting Ethiopia to build up its armed forces. The Emperor 
made this case very forcibly to me and emphasized the need for a re- 
examination of relations .between our two countries, v-vl,. am assured 
^that vthere has been no failure on our part 4?o liv e^ 

;.k; : ' t* 
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und I believe that many of the difficulties which have arisen arg the 
result of misunderstandings which must be sat straight as rapidly as 
possible . 

He c ommendat ions : ; ■ 

1. That our new Ambassador arrive in Addis - Ababa as quickly as i't '™ r 

possible and that his first task should be a thorough exploration of ■ 
the whole range of United States-Ethiopian relations with a view toward - 
identifying precise points at issue and taking corrective action. ’ ? \ 

-t. %- 

2 . That the Department of Defense review its attitude toward f, | 

the Ethiopian armed forces with a view to deciding whether, in the \ 

light of Ethiopia's contribution to the UN action in Korea and its 
general attachment to the principles of collective security, it would 

not be in our military interest to encourage the building of an effi- 
cient fighting force in Ethiopia. 

3. That in order to reassure the Ethiopians of our good intentions 
and our desire to assist them, we increase moderately the size of our 
military and economic programs. J believe this will be necessary in 
any event if we are to secure the additional base facilities we are 

now seeking. This should be done this year if possible, but, in any > 

event, next year. bd- 

4. That the Department of Defense review our current military 

programs in Ethiopia with a view toward speeding up their implementation 
and assuring that Ethiopia receives the most serviceable equipment 
possible. . 

5. That ICA similarly speed up the implementation of our economic 

programs . ’ ■';>&# - > 1 ' 

VII. Sudan . 

The Sudan appears to be suffering at the present time from internal 
political dissension. The Prime Minister gives the impression of a 
strong man who is pro-Western and anti -Communist and who is making a 
bid to consolidate his power. The Foreign Minister, who appears to 
be powerful, is much less well-disposed toward the United States. I 
believe that we should be wary of him and stand ready to throw our 
support to the Prime Minister as appropriate opportunities arrive. 

I believe that the Sudan will at least tacitly support the American Ml 
Doctrine for the Middle Ea3t. In any event, ’pt; desires United States £|'p ■ 
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The Sudan has ties bot.r. with the Kidile East (particularly Evypt) 
and with Africa. I believe it to re in cur interest to try to 
orient that country towards Africa and away from embroilment in Middle 
Eastern politics. 



Recommendations : 


1. That ve support the Prime Minister, who appears inclined to 
be pro-American and anti-Communist. 

2. That we proceed as rapidly as possible with a program of ■ 
economic and technical assistance for the Sudan. 



3- That in order to facilitate efforts to orient the Sudan 
towards Africa, it be included in the jurisdiction of the new Bureau 
of African Affairs when the latter is set up. 


VIII. Libra . 


Libya is a deficit economy. The position and intentions of the 
British are increasingly uncertain. The country occupies a key stra- 
tegic position with respect to North Africa and the flank of NATO. We 
cannot afford to lose Libya. I understand that the British are present- 
ly contemplating a substantial withdrawal of forces and a cut-back in 
their budgetary support. I do not believe that we can afford to let 
a vacuum develop in Libya. This matter assumes greater importance when 
one considers the $100 million investment we have in strategic facili- 
ties as well as the additional requirements which we may have in that 
country. The present government is well-disposed toward the United 
States. It deserves our support . 

Recommendations : 







1. That we stand ready to support the Libyan Government financially 
at such time as the British withdraw their financial support. 

2. That we assist the Libyan Government to decrease its heavy 
dependence upon Egyptian personnel. 




3- That we continue to increase moderately our program of economic 
assistance . 

f, ■ ’ ■ -vi." '*■<#•>.: - - ■ 

. 4- That we give sympathetic consideration to the building of 
fa Libyan Army which would help to unify the country and fill the 
•fr internal security vacuum which will be created by British withdrawal. 

f North African f 








Li*".-' - 
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IX. North African University . 

Libya is presently engaged in building a national university. 

Both Morocco aixl Tunisia are greatly interested in assistance in 
expanding their existing institutions of higher education. None of 
these countries (with the possible exception of Morocco) has the 
individual resources or capability of creating a first-class university. 
I believe that they would be receptive to the idea of combining their 
resources, with some assistance from us, to build a university which 
would meet their common needs. Because of sectional differences among 
the various states of North Africa, It would probably be desirable to 
establish such a university with various branches located in the dif- 
ferent countries in a manner analogous to the state university system 
in California. Thus, an agricultural faculty might be located in one 
country, and law, medicine, engineering etc., in another. 

• 

Recommendation ; ■ 

That in view of the great Importance of Increasing higher educa- 
tion in North Africa, the interested agencies of the United States 
Government give high priority to exploring the possibility of assisting 
the North African countries to build a North African University with 
appropriate United States private and/or Governmental assistance. 

X. General . 

Recommendations ; ; t 

1. That the Department of Defense and the IQA give higher 
priority than in the past to their programs and operations in the 
African area. 

2. That the Department of State take immediate steps to strengthen 
its representation in Africa, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

To the extent that this requires increased personnel, the opening of 
new posts and the granting of additional funds to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of service of our officers in the field, the Administration 
should give urgent consideration to requesting the necessary funds 
from the Congress. 

3. Assignments of United States representatives In the African 
area should be made on the basis of merit, experience and stability. 

We must assure that our African posts are staffed by our most highly 
qualified people if we are to meet the high standards of competition 
presently set by the Russians, Egyptians and others . j - 
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4. We should be sensitive to the fact that new states will be 

emerging from among the present dependent territories in Africa. We 
should begin to lay our plans for conducting direct relations with 
those states and for assuring that when they emerge into independent 
status, we have laid the best possible foundation for a close relation- 
ship with the United States. To the extent that this may require 
moderate amounts of technical and eoonomic assistance to the dependent 
territories, we should be prepared to extend such aid. An immediate 
survey should be made to determine to what extent such programs would 
further, the foreign policy objectives of the United States. . j, ; 

5. I believe- that we often dissipate much of the political good 
will which our aid programs should engender by too much insistence on 
detail in our agreements with and programs in recipient countries, by 
slowness in implementing programs and by falsely raising expectations 
by engaging in too much planning for projects which' have little, if any, 
hope of realization. These ^aspects of our aid programs should be care- 
fully reviewed in an effort to assure the maximum political impact. 

In the new programs which we shall be Implementing in Africa, we 
should make eveiry effort to avoid the pitfalls we have encountered in 
other parts of the world. 


6. We must look most carefully at our information output which, 

I suspect, is by no means as effective as that being disseminated by 
the Communists. In several places I was told by responsible African 
leaders that our points of view were not getting across. I believe it 
vital that we find out why and take corrective action. ... ... 


I; There are attached copies of memoranda of the major talks I had 
with leaders of the countries which I visited. 

Attachments: ■ ' ^ 


i ' 



Jab A - Memorandum-Morocco 
Tab B - Memo randum-Ghana 
Tab C - Memorandum-Liberia 
Tab D - Memoranda-Ethiopia 

1. Conversation with Prime Minister 

2. Conversation with the Qnperor 

3. Conversation with Foreign Minister. 

4. Conversation with Minister of Defense 
5* Conversation with Foreign Minister and 

John Spenoer 

'6. Summary of Remarks Made by the Emperor 

7. Statement of Defense Problems of Ethiopia 1 .'? 

8. Memorandum from Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
- Memorandum-The Sudan 
r Memorandum-Libya 




- Memo rand um-Tuni sia 


U '%,1 


t-m 










mv 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


American Embassy 
Rabat, Morocco 
March 2, 1957 


SUBJECT: Via it of Vice Preaidant Richard Mo Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS* Moroccan* 


American* 


His Majesty Mohamed V, Sultan of Morocco 
Hia Royal Highness Moulay Hassan, Crovn 
Prince of Morocco 

Hia Excellency Si M'Barek Beklcai, Prime 
Minister of Morocco 

His Excellency Ahmed Balafrej, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 

The Vice President of the United States, 
* Richard M. Nixon 

The Honorable Cavendish W. Cannon, U.S. 
Ambassador to Morocco 


Following ' a luncheon given by the Sultan at the Palace, the Sultan 
withdrew with the Vice President for a personal conversation which lasted 
about an hour and a quarter. The Sultan began with a fifteen minute dis- 
cussion of Morocco's problems. The first topic was the particular situar- 
tion and series of problems of newly independent Morocco and the difficul- 
ties which the Government of Morocco faces in consolidating its position 
at a time when the general world situation is so tense. The Sultan spoke 
of Morocco's economic difficulties and the element of urgency in facing, 
up to the unemployment problem as well as the necessity for general social 
programs in order to satisfy a people feeling its way to independent status, 
The Sultan referred to the particular relations between Morocco and the 
U.S. as being conditioned by the question of the air bases and pointed 
out that it was quite urgent that this matter be adjus ted. The Sultan 
stated that he desires this to be done in a spirit of friendship and co- 
operation and with a realization of the common problems affecting both 
of our countries . * . . ^ 

As regards the American attitude toward Morocco and toward the Arab 
states of the Middle East, the Sultan seemed to find great comfort in the 
position taken by the U.S. Re referred to the recent visit of King Saud 
who had explained to him in tall detail much • of- the background of the , i: |p 
President's, policy towards that area which the Sultan said he could fully 


1 




41 
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endorse. He felt that the President's Doctrine, and American policy in 
general, is such that Morocco could generally give its support because, 
as a result of its geographical position and previous history, Morocco 
is not so intricately engaged in local problems as are the countries 
of the Middle Eaat„ 

As for Communism, the Sultan said he was not disturbed at the present 
time but realized it waa necessary to keep up a common front against agi- 
tators -who would take every advantage of stress or uncertainty in Morocco 
in order to promote political ends which would not be to the advantage 
of the Moroccan people. 

Speaking of Africa generally, he observed that we must expect a 
great development in the next few years and expressed the hope that 
Morocco would be able to exert its good influences for an orderly evo- 
lution of nationalist tendencies in North Africa and, perhaps, the con- 
tinent' in general. 


The Vice President replied on each of the topics raised by the Sultan 
in a frank and straightforward manner which obviously pleased both the 
Sultan and his .Foreign Minister. The Vice President said he would report 
His Majesty's views directly to the President as was his custom. Concern- 
ing U.S. bases, the Vice President said that he realizes very well that 
conditions under which the American bases were established in Morocco 
have been considerably changed and it is perfectly evident that our sit- 
uation should be regularized. The Vice President continued by saying 
that we wanted this done In auch a way as to be fully compatible with 
Moroccan interests and that Moroccan interests would determine the basis 
on which we would maintain our establishments in Morocco. The Vice 
President expressed confidence that this matter could be worked out in a 
spirit of good will and friendship. The Vice President also pointed out 
that the maintenance of these bases is not only to the interest of the 
UoS. but very definitely in the interest of Morocco and the free world 
in general. 


As regards economic aid, the Vice President discerned two aspects: 
(l) Our definite interest in the welfare and progress of Morocco, (2) The 
practical relationship between a sound economic situation here and our 
military position. The Vice President went into some detail regarding 
the legislative requirements of U.S. aid programs, pointing out that we 
are answerable to Congress, that we have programs with many countries, 
with Congress having control over the funds and that the President him- 
self cannot always do a a muoh as ho would like or as quickly as he de- 
sires. ' 


Horwithstandlng this, the Vice President said that he felt sure 
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adding that we should get the program into operation as soon as possible 
and that the various elements of .the program could be worked out as time 
goes on. The Vide President added that we eacpect Morocco to take advantage 
of aid from oth«fr sources, including France. ; 

The Vice President then asked the Sultan what he thought might be 
done about the Algerian problem, emphasizing that it would be better, in 
our view, to seek a peaceful and evolutionary solution rather than to 
allow violent events to provide the basis for the outcome. The Sultan 
said that Moroccans are naturally very deeply concerned about the Algerian 
question. They feel that the nationalist trend must be taken into account 
and that eventually there must be an acknowledgment of Algerian aspirations 
to independence. The Sultan agreed, however, that we should seek every 
means for a peaceful solution. He said that he had tried very hard to 
bring that fibout, but unfortunately had failed in his efforts up to now. 

The Sultan expressed the thought that the best procedure now would be 
to proceed toward elections which would be controlled by the U.N. and 
said he hoped this could be done in such a way that there would not be a 
period of violence in Algeria. 

During the course of the audience, the Sultan indicated obliquely 
his strong desire to visit the U.S. In, view of the history of this 
problem, including the Sultan's plans for a visit last fall, and the 
Sultan's evident desire in thd matter, the Vice President resorted to 
a general expression of hope that the visit could be arranged for some 
time in the future, adding that he hjjped he would still be in the Vice 
Presidential office at the time and tl^at he would consequently have the 
pleasure of seeing the Sul tail in the U.S. Despite the efforts of the 
Vice President to project the visit somewhat indefinitely into the future, 
the reaction of the Sultan and the members of his government were such 
as to indicate that he would expect this matter to be followed up in the 
very near future. 
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TAB B 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION * 

American Consulate General 
Accra, Gold Coast 
March U, 1957 


SUBJECT: Visit -of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS i Ghaniani His Excellency Dr. Kvame Nkrumah, Prime 

Minister of Ghana 

, : „• 4 »*■ Hi's Excellency A. L. Ada, Secretary for 

' *>• ’<i Y* • jBrtsrpal Afffdre 

'> • ? ■' ■ \ • i - • 

• intoxicant • Vice-President of the United States 
Richard M. Nixon 

Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs 
Donald V. Lasso, American Consul General 


After welcoming the Vice President, the Prime Minister inquired 
about the President's health. The Vice President replied that the 
President happily had recovered fully and was basically in excellent 
health although he had recently been bothered by a cold. 

The Vice President expressed his pleasure that he was able to be 
present at the Ghana independence ceremonies and congratulated the 
Frias Minister on his country's Joining the family of nations. He said 
that he had been . greatly increased Vy the ovation which the Prime Minis- 
ter .had received -Wh&n- he arrived at the religious ceremonies yesterday 
and added smilingly that he thought the Prime Minister should have no 
difficulty in getting himself elected to office in this country. He 
then asked If thb Prime Minister would like to expound on the current 
problems which Ghana faces. ^ 

The Prime Minister thanked the Vice President for his remarks 
about his political popularity. He confessed to some weariness at, the 
heavy political,. burdens he was carrying and said that at times he was 
tempted to throw it all over. Recovering his enthusiasm, he said that 
his main preoccupation, now that Ghana is about to attain political 
independence, is to assure the country’s economic independence. 

History has shown that political and economic independence must proceed 
pari passu and that the former cannot be effective without the latter. 
He pointed out that Ghana's economy is primarily agricultural and 
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heavily dependent on cocoa,, This means that the health of its economy 
i,. d5 re^tly related to the price of cocoa which has fluctuated widely. 
Onlv" a year ago cocoa brought &OQ per ton. Currently the price has 
dropped to £180. The Prime Minister said that he was concerned about 
th« unhealthy situation created by such heavy reliance on one crop and 
was therefore anxious to diversify the economy both by general agri- 
cultural development and by exploiting the country's mineral resources— 
particularly bauxite. There were other possibilities as well. Por ex- 
ample. a contract has recently been signed with an American company for 
petroleum exploration. 

The Vice President said that he. had encountered similar^ situations 
elsewhere in the world where countries 5 economies were heavily depend- 
ent on one crop. He mentioned as cases in point the heavy re -lance of 
Cuba on sugar exports and San Salvador on coffee. He went on to express 
agreement with the Prime Minister's assessment of the importance of 
economic independence, stating that the experience of tne United States 
has made us acutely aware of this fact. He pointed out that 180 year.s 
aco when we obtained our independence, we had about half the population 
of Ghana ani were also primarily an agricultural nation. We had seen 
the necessity for diversification and had thus laid the foundations^for 
the great expansion of our economy which subsequently took place. He 
felt that Ghana also had the natural wealth and human resources for a 
great development, but cautioned against excessive expectations from 
such uncertainties as oil. This should be regarded as a bonus if it 
materializes but should net iorm a basis for planning. 

The Vice Presidents analogy about the early history of the 
United States seemed to catch the Prime Minister- imagination. He 
spoke with pleasure of bis ten years ir, tie United States and his 
admiration for that country. He remarked somewhat parenthetically > 
that he would very much like to travel again but that his local poli- 
tical preoccupations would probably make this impossible for some time. 

Reverting to the Volta River Project he said that the Preparatory 
Commission's report had shown the project to be eminently sound from an 
engineering point of view. Unfortunately, however, there is the matter 


ci financing. *,■■■* ...... -. t ,- — -- -- ... 

development. These funds are presently uncommitted and his hope w; 

r n-n. -i f IV.n r-v-F nor fi nd nr 


Ghana had managed to set 


about 460 millions for 


to 


in on t 


,o the Volta project if the otner financing 


use them as a contra. b-- * --- -- — - 

problems could be solved. The Prime Minister went on to say tha^ 
British and Canadian aluminum interests were also sympathetic and 
might participate. Finally the IBRD had surveyed the Ghana economy 
and the feasibility of the project and he was now awaiting their 
report. This project, he felt,, would go far towards realizing hana s 
goal of economic independence, - • < : fuf 1 }' '* -V; • ?> 

Vicejo.u.d#-- 
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\ t : on • He said that this was obvi on sly a -n tier for exploration 
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. ... interested British, Canadian ana I2JSD ..rit, (-rents but assured 
* ar.e Minister th..t the United States would continue to watch th^. v 
The Vice President then went fbn to refer to the ||g| 
great contribution which private enterprise could make to" the ecraiorgjjcl' 
strengthening of underdeveloped countries. . He explained the techniques ■ 
■which Puerto Rico has so successfully employed in "OPERATION BOOTSTRAP" . 

’ -| • . .> (f. : . 

The Prime Minister indicated awareness of the Puerto Rican experi- 
ment and said that although he had never met Governor Manoz, he has t>een 
in correspondence with him. / -jjk 

Dr. Nkrumah went on to say that Ghana has been aware of the desira- 
bility of attracting private investment. While^the Government believes 
that certain economic facilities should properly be state-owned, it- never- 
theless has taken steps to encourage private investment through meffures . 
for tax relief, land tenure., etc. The Vice. P^sldent said tha. ; t he^was ^ 
glad to hear this,. • ■ :i>; . f. : 

fim* 


'There followed a brief discussion. of U.tfepia'hs_ for technical 
assistance (agriculture. veterinary and rorm;.u^w, development). The’- M- :'; 
VicejPresident said that while the programs' United S^aiej • 
contemplate this year are modest, they can betftf'i'ireat assistance' in^V.t 
training Ghanians* for specific tasks . He :;po/-.e particularly of the ' 1 
value of pilot projects and of teaching by exampl,e i5 • referring to the -dpi 
' success of the village method in India, The Prime Minister indicated.^; i 
: agreement with these statements. \ 








. t*. x T . i . !i if . v . ■ 

•• • ‘ ■» .. - •• 

* The Vice President said that he had heard “about some of the -in-v^W^. 
ternal constitutional difficulties which Ghana is facing. He added. 
that he would not presume to comment on Ghana* s internal affairs but, 
drawing again from United States experience, he thought that he might 7{' 
point out that we had similarly been forced to face up to the issues ■;* 
of centr ali sm versus, localism in the first years of the Republic. We ., 
had eventually resolved the problem in favor of the advantages of a 
large degree of centralism. All such basic problems have to be worked 
out in a spirit of compromise and he had no doubt that Ghana would 
resolve the. matter in this same way. The Prime Minister indicated his 
agreement and referred in this connection to the recent constitutional 
discussions which would vest considerable power, in. the regional assejn- ^ 
blies. He said Ghana would have to see how. thb.se Compromises work out."; 
^during the next few years. 
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he would he cor re 


Ln c-_> 


Ghana '■ s no 


"nstioria li u t !! 


le sai -1 he disliked the ten?, ''neutralist' v/hicn u& did not find i ».‘ ally 
descriptive of the policies of nations in Ghana's position- He thought 
that "nationalist" more accurately described the lact that such nations 
.are determined to secure and defend their independence. He felt this 
distinction was important. The United States has shewn by words and 
actions its devotion to the principle of independence. We believe that 
the best assurance we can have of our own independence is the indepen- 
dence of others. Unfortunately, other countries are not so motivated. 


The Prime Minister said that the Vice President had accurately 
expressed Ghana^s position. Ghana c s policy, he said, will be one of 
non- involvement and non-alignment in the EasU-West struggle. Hut , 
he said. "Ghana can never be neutral". It will jealously safeguard 
its independence and resist all efforts at domination. Mr. Adu inter- 
vened at this point to say that although no final decisions had yet 
been taken, Ghana might find it necessary to establish some kind of 
representation with the Soviet bloc. Dr, Nkrumah confirmed this, 
adding that the only firm decisions which had been taken were with 
respect to opening diplomatic missions m Washington, London, Paris and 
Monrovia.. " ^ ' A \ V 

» : The Vice President said that he presumed that Ghana would vigorously 
support freedom of speech,' press, religion, and the other democratic 
traditions. Dr. Nkrumah was emphatic in his concurrence indicating that 
Ghana was firmly committed to parliamentary democracy and the democratic 
way of life. ' - T . ' V ; ■ ;■ 

. r • * g ■ ^ 

The Vice President reiterated his pleasure at being present at this 
historic occasion. He emphasized the importance of the events which are 
taking place in Ghana to the whole future development of this, part of 
Africa. The Prime Minister said that he agreed completely with the 
Vice President and similarly looked forward to a great future for this 
part of Africa, ..y ; .. 
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i , Liberia 

TQCT7 


SUBJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard M<, Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS : Liberian : 


American : 


His Excellency William V. S. Tubman, 
President of Liberia 
His Excellency Momolu Dukuly, 

Secretary of State of Liberia 
His Excellency George A. Padinorcs, 

Liberian Ambassador to the United States 

Vice President- of the United States 
Richard M. Nixon 
Richard Lee Jones, United States 
Ambassador to Liberia 
Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant 
•Secretary for African Affairs 


After Ambassador Jones' dinner at the Embassy, the above-mentioned 
officials adjourned for a private discussion of matters of mutual con- 
cern to Liberia and the United States. 

The Vice President asked if there were any matters which President 
Tubman particularly wished to draw to his attention. President Tubman 
replied that there were two main matters which he had on his minds 

1. Military Assistanc e. 

President Tubman spoke about Liberia’s vulnerability to external 
attack, tracing the history cf British and French detachment of Liberian 
territory which he ascribed to the fact that Liberia has in the past 
been incapable of defending itself and unable to depend on other powers, 
particularly the United States, to protect it. He also cited, in this 
connection, the German submarine attack on Monrovia during World War I 
' and the fact that it took allied vessels eight days to reach Liberian 
waters after the incident took place. He said that the United States'.; " 
and Liberia are now joined in a defense effort, since the United, States 
retains the right to utilize Robertsfield and the Pprtio^jMpnroMaij^^fe, 
— - x “““ “ - — J '■'--reases ilbeidei'l 


the' event of war. This cooperation, he maintained, increases 
vulnerabi lity . , What Liberia basically needs As. theidapab.ili 







secret; 
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i'Vhnl the' United States could help Lib ? v.:. in 

... v , , % tnen went on to fr^aK abuu-. dii . • ••'*. -j 

; in- connection with reimbursable military ae.-a stance, 

r^nticnlng that last year Liberia was granted over &200 000 in reutv- . 
burnable aid. Although on!y about one-hair of this equipjent ha3^ 


;d. 


LCL AlUQUUgu oiu-.y - - ■ ' onh-i-TP 

Liberia was asked a few months ago to pa/ — th enti 


„ T t a L d so butV -till 'awaiting the re. 03 um.ng deliveries. 
V 16 ^ President. Nix™ said that we would loofc.^to this matter ,*s sco^. 
as possible with a view toward expediting delivery. 


Hoads 


President Tubman said that 


;eria needs many things s 


public 


builviiru's. advice on public administration, f- "ey^ie^both 

:yip rpcts are seeking to extend help to Liberia, ror cxair.pl > 

Italian .and German interests have expressed willingness to advance 
money for roads and housing construction and Bnti. u inUreots ha 
pPforpd tr do the same with respect to ore carrying, vessels which 

eventually become Liberian- owned if the Liberian Government can 
work out a suitable arrangement for the employment oi -hese vessels y 
iSfuSori^ mning Com^y. The President 

•to do business with these foreign interests .end .desired instead to loo* 
prlriariiv to the United States. He. indicated that Liberia does not 
desire grant assistance bat is capable of proceelng on a loan basis. 

He went on to emphasize that Liberia's greatest need is for roads, an 
that 6 these are of higher priority than ^ other it™s mentioned. The 
United States has been helpful in this regard* the £xim. Bank having 
extended two loans-cne for $5 million f d the other for tl5 ■£££; 

He understood that the Exim Bank felt that this was all that Lioeri ^ 
credit status would permit it to extend at' the present tune, but main- , 
t lined that the Exim Bank's analysis of the Liberian financial position^ 
IS been predicated on annual revenues of about, million a year where- 
as those revenues are now approximately ^iS^iaiUion ^031 . ^JP ^ 

road program would still leave a substantial B P / " addi- 

• oren ut the country and Liberia therefore strongly hOjX. that -n add! 
-ioL i TIC miUio7can be authorized to complete the . road program-- 
particularly the link from Bond Hills to Kclahun, Kr. Palmer said 
-r cm-op with the hirh priority which Liberia aocnbeo t i ^ 
that we a t ,ree ht ' n th ^ t we should get on with the present pro- 

gram' K? see ’how that went and then, perhaps, we could consider whether 
fnrther assistance might be required and possible. Ambassador Jones p 
h£utod out tout the taymond Concrete Pile' Company would l 

Titmice fpl^sident 
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Liberian road program, arid said that we would watch the situation care- 
fully. 


The Vice President then turned to the future of West Africa. Hei 
spoke of his appraisal of recent events xn Ghana and the great possi-f 1 ,' 
bill ties which they hold ...for encouraging political .and economic evol^Tl 
non in this area in a peaceful and democratic way. .At the same timey ■, 
he expressed concern at the potential for Gommanist* subversion. which|2 J 
will . exist in the period immediately ahead while Ghana is f onnulatiiratf •• 
its domestic and foreign policies. He said that he felt that Liberia' 
as the oldest independent state' m West Aimca and Ghana as the newest 
have important and unique responsibilities m this area. The indepen- 
dence of Ghana has focused world attention on West Africa ar.d the 1. 
success which both Ghana ar.d Liberia have in. orderly development will 
have ,a profound effect on the future of the dependent areas of Africa 
South’, of the Sahara* on the so-called colonial' powers and on the world 
in general. He said that he thought that Liberia., and President Tubman 
in particular., liad much experience and wisdom jjhich could be used to 
good /effect in Ghana. He asked President. Tubman what his estimate was . 
of Nkrumah and the Ghana Government. 


m 


;*.rt 
? -J> •• ■ 
s.-f- 


President Tubman recalled various exchanges which he had had with 
Nkrumah in the past. He said that in the earlier days of Nkrumah' s ?:■ 
straggle for independence he had attempted to persuade Nkrumah to take 
a more moderate line in his relations with the British. He said that 
he had pointed out at that time that Ghana had;, .profited greatly from 
its association with Britain and had told Nkrumah that he thought he 
would do well to think iri terms of continuing' that tie through member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth, lie said that Nkrumah had taken this 
a a vice in the spirit ii: which it had been offered and he .felt that he 
had considerable influence with him. He went on to say that Nkrumah 
has, of course. something of a Marxist background. He agreed with the 
Vice President's statement cl the dangers of loip.Tiun..siri in V/est Africa ’ 
and ;f aid that he had urged Nkrumah not to pi mi l tv.e' Communists to gain 
a footholu m that area. He card that Liner) a won^d soon be opening an 
•Embassy at Accra and that he would send a strong Aok is*.?.dcr there who 


could help in developing t,ne sort of relations between 
of which thv Vice President had spoken. 


iiina and 


seria 



The Vice President then spoke '1 the importance of the West 
Africans working out their own policies In accordance with their oim re- 
quirements as independent states and not jus t. 4 fp Plowing the Arab- Asian t 
blocipr other interests which do not necessarily coincide with their ; 
cSfnfl^.He suggested that perhaps an African b'l'oc^icH viewed African 
interests on their merits would be salutory> Pre sident Tubman aignlflt 
eement with {the se thoughts. ~ 
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The Vice President suggested that tnere was much that President 
Tubman could do himself. He thought that if, at . an at ropilate time. 
President Tubman ccul-i “indicate to Nkrumah his desire tc visit Accra, 
it might provide an opportunity for an exchange of views on these im- 
portant subjects and that perhaps President Tubman could be influential 
in encouraging Nkrumah to undertake policies which would be in the 
interest of the Free World. He said that he did not think that he 
could expect Ghana to adopt the same attitudes in its foreign policy 
as the United States, but the important thing is that Ghana should be 
alive to' the dangers of Communism and the importance of maintaining its 
independence. President Tubman said that he agreed and that he would 
try to find a way of paying an early visit to Accra. He ■ mentioned, in 
this connection, that he was disturbed by Nkrumah ? s decision to retain 
the portfolios both of Foreign Affairs and of the Interior, which 
smacked to him o.f a dictatorship. . I' 


The Vice President then asked President Tubman how he foresaw the 
evolution of dependent peoples of West Africa and whether he had any 
advice for the United States. President Tubman said that there could 
be no doubt that the dependent people had a right to their own indepen- 
dence. However, he thought that i hey should be conscious of the ad- 
vantages which their ties. with Britain and France gave them in terms 
of developing their economies. He said that they had an enormous 
advantage over Liberia in this respect- since Liberia virtually had to 
start from scratch and, although there had been some United States 
assistance in recent years, has had to do everything for itself. With 
respect to United States attitudes, he had nothing specific to suggest! 
except that we might find it in our interest ..to extend some economic 
assistance at Ghana in. due course. 


There followed a short discussion on the role of private enter- 
prise in developing Liberia, during the course of which President 
Tubman indicated his awareness of the importance of this factor in the 
evolution of the country. He mentioned that he was concerned at the 
number of irresponsible investors who are anxious to obtain a foothold 
in Liberia and said that he was particularly suspicious of the Germans 
in this respect. He said he could not forget that during the Hitler 
regime, Britain and France had" suggested that the Germans might find 
satisfaction of their colonial ambitions in Liberia. He said that he 
was thinking of introducing new legislation' which would require poten- ' 
jtial investors in Liberia to put up a deposit which would would be for- 
!'feited in the event that no agreement were reached with r espect to 
,t concessionary arrangements. He thought that this would serve as a 
-‘deterrent to irresponsible investors.;,^ 

: f *' or - ' .Hr vii cv *- *V' v 

Notes.-, On March 9. President Tubman .inf orniqq Vice -President > 
e had. 'had a rfoply from Nkruman^n. respo^^tt^lhe pesso.n^^ 
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he had, sent him through Vice- 
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of Ghana's independence., In his reply, Nkrtunah had indicated that he was 
appreciative of President Tubman's message, that he intended to follow 
the President's leadership on matters of policy, including that towards 
Communism, and that he had felt great revulsion at the events in Hungary 
and did not want the same thing to happen to Ghana. A> 
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MEMORANDA 


, . r.e r can Emb a j <3 y 

| > hi-:s Ab::’;a, Ethiopia 

March LI, 1^57 


SUBJECT : Visit of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS: 

Ethiopian: H.E. BitVvodded Makonnen Endalkatchew, Prime Minister 
of Ethiopia 

H.E. Lid j Endalkatcheu Makonnen, Assistant Minister ; 

of Foreign Affairs or- 

American : The Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the 

United States. 

Mr. Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs 

Mr. Joseph Simonson, U.S. Ambassador ter Ethiopia 

•; a ■ t • L. 


The Prime Minister welcomed the Vice President and said that he was 
delighted that the latter had found It possible to make this visit to : 
Ethiopia. He spoke of the close relations which have existed for so long 
between the two countries and the respect with which the United States is 
viewed in Ethiopia as the result of its refusal to recognize the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia. He added that, speaking in complete frankness, 
there has been a feeling recently in Ethiopia that the United States is 
not doing as much as it should in assisting that country and recalled, in 
this connection the support which Ethiopia has given the United States in 
the UN, the Korean war, the Suez controversy, etc. He said that His 
Imperial Majesty and other members of the Ethiopian Government would be 
going into these matters In more detail but that he wished to make the 
general point. He observed that there Is an old Ethiopian saying that 
the best way to be strong is to strengthen one' s .friends . 

!■ • : - - . • . ’ " ‘ 

The Vice President emphasized the importance which the United States 

attaches to its relations with Ethiopia. He said that the United States 
Government understands and appreciates the support which Ethiopia has 
given the cause of freedom on various important international problems . 

He said that he would listen with attention and report to the President 
on any matters of outstanding difference between the two countries. 
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Arne r~. sa. 
Adi is Ababa , 


SUBJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS: 

Ethiopian : His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of 
Ethiopia 

H.E. Tsahafe Tezaz Tafarra Worq Kidane Wolde, Private 
Secretary to HIM 


American: 





The Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs 

Mr. Joseph Simonson, U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia ' 




: After welcoming the Vice President and expressing pleasure that he 
had found it possible to visit Ethiopia at this time, the Emperor said 
that he would like to talk in a spirit of great frankness about the current 
state of U.S. -Ethiopian relations. He then spoke along the lines of the 
attached summary of remarks, which was subsequently provided by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

In replying to His Imperial Majesty, the Vice President emphasized 
the importance which the United States attaches to the maintenance of 
close relations with Ethiopia. He said that we understand and appreciate 
the support which Ethiopia has^ given to the cause of freedom. In the 
light of these factors, we are most anxious to remove any causes of mis- 
understanding which exist between the two countries. 

«>re, Replying to the specific, points raised by His Imperial Majesty, the 
Vice President spoke as follows: 


1. He would report to the President the Emperor's feeling of dis- 
appointment on the question of military aid. He added that he had 
recently received information which indicated that the rate of deliveries 
of MDAP equipment had been slow and that he would look into this situation 
!; upon his return. He pointed out, In connection with Ethiopian concern 
."about the continuity of programs, that the Executive Branch of the Govern- ' 
mentals dependent upon annual appropriations Ifrom the Congress, which*' 

difficult any long-range -commitment ♦ v ■' s f : 

skSeii„ 
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oy the Export-Import Bank was no more favorable than that available 
commercially, the Vice President pointed out that unfortunately we are 
now .in a period of rising interest rates. Moreover, Exim bank interest 
rates are fixed by law. 


4 3- With respect to the development of the Nile,' the Vice President 
reiterated the views he had expressed in his press conference at Entebbe 
to the effect that in his view Nile development should be approached co- 
operatively by the various riparian states, i.e., Egypt, the Sudan, 

Ethiopia, and the U.K. on behalf of Uganda . ' 

In summing up, the Vice President 3aid that he would draw to the 
attention of the President and the Secretary of State His Imperial Majesty’s 
concern on the various matters discussed and would interest himself per- 
sonally in facilitating a solution to them. 


, ' % -The Vice President then asked the Emperor what^ho conceived to be 
Ethiopia’s most important developmental needs. The Emperor spoke of the 
problem caused by unemployment within the country. He said that he would 
like to utilize United States economic aid to help correct this situation. 
The highest priority items were communications (particularly roads), 
public health and education. He placed particular emphasis on roads, 
pointing out that these were necessary to open up the ^more inaccessible 
parts of the country for development. • "}* -J . .v’f. 


The conversation then returned to the question of Nile development. 
The Emperor reviewed the history of Ethiopia's relationship with Great! 
Britain on this subject, including the agreement which was negotiated 
between the U.K. and Ethiopia about fifty years ago whereby Ethiopia 
undertook in return for a promised payment, of 10,000 pounds a year not 
to divert the waters of the Blue Nile. This payment '.hasp never been made 
by the British and consequently the agreement is no longer in effect. 
Ethiopia feels that in its own interests it should start to develop the 
Ifike Tana and Blue Nile areas. He hoped the United; States would consider 
this matter carefully. ' • ' -Tprpf 


In concluding, the Emperor reiterated the spirit of frankness and 
friendliness which had motivated him in raising these matters. The Vice 
President said that he greatly appreciated this frankness and that he 
would not fall to follow these matters up when he returned to Washington. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVEiiJATION 


American Embassy 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
March 12, 1957 


SUBJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
PARTICIPANTS: %’ 




Ethiopian : H.E. Ato Aklilou Abte Wolde, Foreign Minister of Ethiopia 
H.E. Lidj Endalkatchew Makonnen, Assistant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 1. #1^', 

■ r £■ J ■ V’,v 

A merican : The Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the 

United States. 

Mr. Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs 

Mr. Joseph Simonson, U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia 


4 


After welcoming the Vice President, Ato Aklilou said that he was 
familiar with the presentation which the Emperor had made. There were 
certain points which he wished to elaborate. 

Aklilou said that he wished first of all to emphasize the. growing 
importance of Africa. A number of new states had recently emerged and 
additional one3 were in course of evolution toward self-government or 
independence. This is a development which Ethiopia has welcomed and to 
which it has lent its support. He spoke of Ethiopia as being both a 
Middle Eastern and African nation, which enhances its importance to the 
United States. It is, he said, the only non-NATO state in the Middle 
East which gave active support to the UN action in Korea. It had, more- 
over, given valuable support to the United States and the free world on 
many matters within and without the UN. In taking this position, it had 
oft^n been criticized by other members of the Afro-Asian bloc as being 
too pro-Western. It has been willing to incur this criticism because of 
the considerations of principle which bind it to the United States, but 
it cannot ignore the fact that this position has increased its vulnera- 
bility to retaliation by the Afro-Asian bloc. 

This brought Ato Aklilou to the second major point which he 
wished to make and which related to the problem of Greater Somaliland. 

He traced the history of this question, pointing out that it had 
originally been sponsored by the British and that even now influential., 
colonial circles in the U.K. are pressing for a' union of the Somalilands 
i^jhlch would result in a det achme nt of a large portion of Ethiopian *>V'i 
territory. He said that Ethiopia had been both surprised and disap- UV^-- 
at, the position which the United States, had. tftken, this year ott 
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the General Assembly on the Somali border problem, •••here we had taken 
a position opposed, to that of Ethiopia during the first few days of the 
debate, had failed to apeak up in support of Ethiopia's position during 
the course of the debate, and had only supported Ethiopia when it came 
dot.r to the final vote. He .contrasted this with the position of the Afro- 
Asian and Soviet blocs, which had given effective support to .Ethiopia. 

On the future of the border negotiations, Aklilou 'expressed his 
conviction that the matter could easily be settled once Somalia has its ,1 
independence. Ethiopia would be happy to federate with Somalia as with 
Eritrea if that were the wishes of the Somalis, but Is equally prepared 
to accept Somali independence. However they could not accept'* foreign- 
dominated Somalia. 

Ato Aklilou then went on to express Ethiopia's concern at the 
activities of Egypt in attempting to stir up Ethiopia's Moslem population! 
and bring about a dismemberment of the Empire. This also appeared to be . 
the aim of British policy m the area. He said that at the time of 
Mr. Douglas Dodd-Parker' s visit here last year, the British had been 
quite frank in asking Ethiopia to give up parts of its territory to en- 
hance the viability of a united Somaliland. Ethiopia had flatly refused 
to consider such a proposal. 

aoo aklilou said that he raised these matters in order to indicate : 
that whereas Ethiopiu wished to cooperate with the United States, it must 
nevertheless take effective steps to secure its own interests. It has 
looked to the United States for assistance in doing this,, but the American 
response has been disappointing. 

The Vice President expressed 'his appreciation for the frankness with 
which Ato Aklilou had set forth his concern. He repeated what he had told, 
the Emperor, i.e . , that he would report the Ethiopian views to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary of State with a view toward seeing what action 
could be taken by the two countries to correct the misunderstandings which 
had arisen. He asked Mr. Palmer if he would like to comment on the ques- 
tions which had been raised in connection with the Greater Somaliland 
problem. 


Mr. Palmer said that he would like to make clear that United States 
has never lent its support to any project for a Greater Somaliland which 
would result in the detachment of Ethiopian territory. He added that, 
in the spirit of Ato Aklilou* s conversations > last yea? in London with 
Mr. Dulles, that he (Mr. Palmer) had about two months ago talked to the, 
5) Foreign Office in London when he was there for conversations on other .' 
"subjects . He 3aid that the Foreign 'Office had assured him at that time 
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longer official British policy. He had been informed at' that time that 
the British would probably have no objection to a union of Somalia and 
British Somaliland if that were the desire of the inhabitants, but that 
the British Government would not support any move to detach Ethiopian 
territory. Mr. Palmer suggested that it might be useful if he had a 
further conversation with Ato Aklilou when he had more time in older to 
explain the United States position on the Somaliland border problem, 
since the United States had certainly never envisaged taking a position 
which was contrary to Ethiopia's best interests. 

• ••*., 'T' \ 

In closing, the Vice President reiterated the importance which the 
United States attaches to its relationship with Ethiopia, his intention 
to report to the President and his conviction that any current misunder- 
standings could be ironed out in the continued interest of both countries. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


American Embassy 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
March 12, 19 57 


Eb'jJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 

PARTICIPANTS: »• 

Ethiopian: HE. Ras Abe be Arogay, Minister of Defense 

Lidj Endalkatchev Makonnen, Assistant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 

American : The Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the 

United States. 

Mr. Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs 

Mr. Joseph Simonson, U S. Ambassador to Ethiopia 


The Minister of Defense said that he was delighted to have this 
opportunity to talk to the Vice President. The major problems involving' 
military aid had already been raised by the Emperor and he would not 
elaborate further' except to emphasize the importance of this matter to 
Ethiopia. He said that there were two other related questions which he 
wished to mention. The first relates to the fact that much of the equip- 
ment which Ethiopia is receiving is second-hand and therefore of. lessened 
utility. The second problem relates to the difficulty which Ethiopia has 
encountered in obtaining data on the value of items delivered. This makes 
it almost impossible for Ethiopia to know at any given point just how much 
actually has been received in the way of assistance. 

A* The Vice President repeated what he had already told the Emperor and 
the Foreign Minister about his intention to report to the President and 
to look into the question of military assistance. He added that he knew 
that deliveries had at times been slow and that he would also look into 
this matter as well as the two additional points which the Defense Minister 

had raised. „ 



The Vice President then asked the Defense Minister whether he felt 
his present force — including the Police — is sufficient to insure the 
internal security of Ethiopia. The Defense Minister replied that he 
thought that under present circumstances the security forceB are strong 
enough to meet any likely situation. He pointed out, however, that we 
are living in dynamic times and that many ideologies and subversive forces 
are at work which might change the situation at any time. It is therefore 
-most important that Ethiopia have at her disposal the capability to : s 

•' r '4* ■ i ■' . V; • -■ <(&& 

sic 
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American Embass;' 
Aa-.i-,a Ababa, Ethiopia 
March 12, 1957 

SUBJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard M. Nixcn 
PARTICIPANTS: 

Ethiopian :. H.E. Ato Aklilou Abte Wold, Foreign Minister of Ethiopia 
Mr. John Spencer, American Advisor to Ethiopian 
Government 

American : Mr. Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

African Affairs 


Mr. Palmer said that he would like to clarify the position which the 
United States had taken in the General Assembly this year with respect to 
the Somali border problem. He said that our analysis of the situation was 
as follows : > 

Nationalism is rapidly growing in Somalia and the demands for a 
Greater Somaliland can be expected to increase. As the Foreign Minister 
knew, the United States has always opposed the detachment of any Ethiopian ‘ 
territory and this continues to be our position. We believe, however, 
Somalia can be expected to pursue its ambitions for a Greater Somaliland, 
including the Ogaden province of Ethiopia. We feel that under these cir- 
cumstances it would be in Ethiopia's own interest to make every effort to 
find a means of settling the bolder problem before Somalia attains its 
independence. Otherwise, the unsettled border may prove a great tempta- 
tion to Somali nationalism to pursue that part of its five-point program 
which calls for the detachment of the Ogaden province from Ethiopia. On 
the other hand, a settlement of this problem while the United Nations still 
maintains an interest in the Trust Territory would imply a UN blessing to 
the border arrangement and thereby place Ethiopia in the best possible 
position in the event an independent Somali attempted to violate Ethiopian 
territory. We had also taken into account the fact that efforts at 
negotiations for the past several years have proven unsuccessful. We 
therefore believed that the introduction of a new element, such as media- 
tion, arbitration or some similar device might be necessary in order to 
facilitate agreement. We had, therefore, authorized our delegation in 
New York to explore this possibility with the Ethiopians, the Italians, 
and other delegations to see whether a basis existed for some such 
impartial determination of the boundary problem. When we found that 
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which had been introduced to that effect. It is therefore clear that the 
U.S. had no thought of taking a position opposed to Ethiopia’s interests 
but had regarded the explorations which it had undertaken as having been 
in the best interests of that country. 

Aklilou thanked Mr. Palmer for his explanation of this problem which 
he qaid he understood. He went on to recount the history of the border 
problem and of the efforts to solve it by direct negotiation. He said 
that Ethiopia also was anxious to settle the matter before Somalia attains 
its independence but did not at all despair of doing so after independence' 
if this became necessary. He said that Ethiopia must, in its own interest, 
stand on the 1908 Treaty and could not agree to any procedure whereby 
"hundreds of international secretariat people" would come into the area. 

Any solution to the boundary problem should be based on juridical con- 
siderations and not cn ascertaining facts on the spot. • 

9 Mr. Palmer said that It was his understanding that the U.S. had 
always accepted the fact that the primary point of departure in any im- 1-1 
partial mediatory or arbitration procedure would be the 1908 Convention 
and that the primary problem would be to interpret that Convention. He 
did not think that this principle should be applied rigidly; there might 
be an adjustment of the border which both sides could accept to their 
mutual advantage and he did not think this could be ruled out. He said 
he thought that it would be highly desirable if, in the event no progress 
is reached in negotiations during the course of the next year, the 
Ethiopian delegation to the UN could sit down with the interested Depart- 
mental officers in Washington prior to the opening of the General 
Assembly and have an exchange of views on this subject in order to insure 
as close an identity of views as possible and obviate any misunderstandings 
during the course of the next General Assembly. Aklilou expressed agree- 
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SUMMARY OF THE REMARKS MADE BY HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 
AT THE AUDIENCE GRANTED ON MARCH 12, 1957 TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


1. His Imperial Majesty expressed great pleasure at the visit of the 
Vice President with whom, as a personal friend, He could discuss Ethiopian 
American relations in complete frankness and without fear of misunder- 
standing. 

2. He observed that Ethiopia is at the same time, an integral part of 
both Africa and of the Middle East, as is evidenced by the importance of 
Ethiopia in the question of the Nile waters, over three-fourths of which 
have their origins in that country, by the role played by Ethiopia in and 
out of the United Nations in the problem of fostering the independence of 
African territories, and in the Suez question where, in the international 
conferences and in the Five Power Committee, Ethiopia represented the en- 
tire African continent. 

' * - 

3. In view of the significance of Ethiopia both in Africa and in the 
Middle East, the question of Ethiopian-American collaboration becomes 
particularly important. It was His Imperial Majesty’s sincere hope that 
His visit to the United States three years ago might lay the 'basis for. a. 
solid and close collaboration between the two countries and Governments. 
However, the period that has followed has not borne out those hopes . 

A- For her part, Ethiopia, under the personal direction of His Imperial 
Majesty has sought both m the political and in the military fields, to 
lay the basis for such a lasting collaboration. In political matters, 
Ethiopia, In cooperating with the United States, has run counter to the 
policies of the other States of the Middle East in sending troops to Korea 
— ■ — and in refusing to recognize Communist China. She has incurred severe 
criticism from her Middle Eastern friends for supporting American policies 
In these matters. In addition, in response to a direct appeal from the 

U.S. Ethiopia gave and with considerable courage, in view of sharp 

opposition from her neighbor, Egypt the support requested for the U.S. 

program for the Canal, even to the extent of participating in the Five 
Power Commission. 

5. Likewise, in the military field, His Imperial Majesty personally 
gave orders to grant the U.S. requests for military facilities in Ethiopia 
although they far exceeded the original demands, have since been greatly 
augmented when it came to implementing the agreement, and have now been 
increased by yet further demands. Not only base installations, but also 
certain privileges over the entire territory of Ethiopia, have been 
acpbrded, quite unlike those in any other country in the Middle East. 
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6. However, that cooperation has apparently failed to materialize in 
any significant measure during the years. At the time of His visit, His 
Imperial Majesty had discussed with President Elsenhower the fields in 
which greater collaboration might be achieved, such as defense, ports, 
highways, aviation, social services, etc. The President personally as- 
sured His Imperial Majesty of his own direct and personal interest In 
seeing that more be accomplished than, in the past with Ethiopia, and to 
that end, designated certain high officials of the U.S. Government for 
discussing these matters fully with the Foreign Minister of Ethiopia. 
Detailed discussions were had and His Imperial Majesty even delayed His 
departure from the States in order to bring about some measure of success 
in the negotiations. Moreover, His Imperial Majesty has personally 
intervened on many subsequent occasions, both with His Excellency the , 
American Ambassador and with high U.S. officials on official mission to 
Ethiopia in order to achieve some tangible basis of collaboration. How- 
ever, the subsequent period has revealed but few elements of progress. 

7. " His Imperial Majesty pointed out by way of example, the program of 
assistance in social and economic fields. The Technical Assistance 
Program has been extended to all countries of Africa and the Middle East, 
yet the program for Ethiopia has been on a minimum basis, moreover, 

Indeed, far less than many countries who are less favorably disposed 
towards American policies. The recently published report of the Chairman 
of /the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, indicates that this 
minimal program may now be further restricted. His Imperial Majesty 
remarked that, following conversations in hondon between Secretary of 
State Dulles and the Foreign Minister of Ethiopia, there had been talk 

of additional funds, but that that talk had been surrounded with so many 
retractions and contradictions and*, indeed, conditions that acceptance of 
such assistance would have, been difficult. He expressed the hope that, 
following the understandings reached between the Ethiopian Government 
and the Chief of the International Cooperation Administration, new 
difficulties might be avoided. Reference was also made to loan assist- 
ance from the Export-Import Bank. That assistance is deeply appreciated, 
but some further measure of support is necessary. In this connection, 
it was noted that, othdr Middle Eastern and African States appear to 
qualify for greater loan assistance, . although their political and fin- 
ancial stability remains to be demonstrated. 

8. As regards military assistance, His Imperial Majesty pointed to the 
very large area of Ethiopia, its long borders both in Africa and on the 
Red Sea and, in particular, to the crucial problem with which she is faced 
with the studied campaign pursued by hostile Interests in the Middle East 
and in Europe for the dismemberment of Ethiopia in favor of a so-called 
Greater Somaliland. The extent of this terrible threat had been fully set 
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passive in the face of this threat. A program of armament is essential. 
In this connection, His Imperial Majesty remarked that outside of India, 
nowhere in the Middle East will be found the long traditions of standing 
armies and military missions that will be found in Ethiopia. The other 
territories have all been under colonial regimes until recent years, 
whereas Ethiopian forces have always fought with great distinction for 
preserving national independence. 

9. However, notwithstanding the extreme urgency of these needs for 
military equipment, the response from the United States has been rather 
discouraging. No progress whatever was made until the moment when the 
United States asked for sweeping privileges in Ethiopia; privileges 
granted under conditions more favorable than anywhere else in the Middle 
East; yet once the base privileges were obtained and after an initial 
agreement for military assistance was reached, far from being maintained 
at the first year's level, the military assistance was reduced to one- 
tenth that amount and today, in the fifth year of a program is still on 

a purely year to year basis although U.S. privileges In Ethiopia have 

been granted for an extremely long period as compared with other areas 
in the Middle East, arms to the value of less than $8,000,000 have been 
actually delivered. Although the assistance from the United States has 
been slow in forthcoming, Ethiopia, on the contrary, is now asked to 
agree to additional privileges on a long-term basis, although she is 
still without the means for defending these installations. Moreover, 
these demands raise considerable political problems for Ethiopia. For 
example, His Imperial Majesty referred to the very recent objection by 
Egypt to the presence of American naval units in the Red Sea. If 
Ethiopia Is to give privileges to the U.S. Fleet at Massawa, serious 
political repercussions may be expected at this time, both as regards 
other countries in the Middle East and public opinion in Ethiopia itself. 

10. With this reference to plitical problems. His Imperial Majesty 
also remarked that in other fields, essential collaboration has been 
lacking. For example, although Ethiopia alone supplies more than three- 
fourths of the waters of the Nile, at the crucial point of discussions 
of this matter, His Imperial Majesty was not consulted by the United 
Stated. When, finally, the United States recognized the exceptional 
importance of the Ethiopian cbntribution to the problem, His Imperial 
Majesty was constrained to point out that, in contributing 85$ of the 
waters of the Nile, Ethiopia must first reserve all necessary quantities 
for her own rapidly expanding needs in agriculture and industry, and 
that some financial assistance will be required for the completion of 
hydro-electric and other barrages to meet these needs. 


,11. Similarly, although recently in London, Secretary of State Dulles 
had promised full collaboration with Ethiopia in the questions concern- 
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Territory of Somaliland, only a few days ago, on the very day of voting 
at the United Nations on the question of the frontier, the American 
Delegation informed the Ethiopian Delegation, contrary to those promises, 
that "it was intending to introduce a resolution proposing precisely the 
solution to which Ethiopia was particularly opposed. It was only after 
massive support for the Ethiopian position by all the Middle Eastern and 
other States, friends of Ethiopia, and indeed, by the Soviet Bloc which 
took the floor to defend the Ethiopian position, that the U.S., which 
had never in fact, spoken in favor of the final Resolution, voted for it 
along with the others. • , ; y ,; *,!'• 


12. His Imperial Majesty observed that all of these considerations point 
clearly to the necessity of a profound re-examination of relations between 
the two countries. His Imperial Majesty’s personal policies and con- 
viction are that close collaboration with the United States is not only 
of the utmost importance, but is entirely possible on the basis of a fresh 
and frank approach to the problems. It is In this sense that, relying 
on friendship with the Vice President, He has set out these problems v-f' 
in complete frankness and In the hope and conviction that the Vice Presi- 
dent will, upon return to the United States, exert all his personal 
prestige to the achievement of this important objective. 4 







Addis Abata 

12th of Match 1957. 
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DEFENSE PROBLEMS OF ETHIOPIA 


In 19h7, the Foreign Minister of Ethiopia initiated, in Washington, 
discussions with the Government of the United States of America for the 
sending to Ethiopia, of a United States military training Mission, to 
replace the British Military Mission withdrawn, for reasons of econony, 
by the British Government, after the Second World War, and for arms 
assistance. Those discussions were pursued continuously thereafter, in 
consequence of which in 1951, .the then Deputy Chief of Staff, General 
Bolte, made a special trip to Ethiopia for the purpose of studying the 
problem at first hand. Since that time, numerous other military offi- 
cials of the United States have visited Ethiopia for the same purpose; ■ 
including Generals Van Fleet and Trudeau, and later General Cook. In 
June of 1952, there were exchanged between the two governments, notes 
concerning the defense needs of Ethiopia, including organizational and 
training matters. In December of that year, negotiations had progressed 
to the stage where specific proposals for a training mission, were ad- ' 
vanced by the Government of the United States of America, proposals which, 
subsequently, led to the provisions of Article IV- 3 of the Mutual Defense 
Agreement of May 22, 1953# hereinafter referred to. Qn April 21, 1953* 
the United States Combined Chiefs of Staff, and on May 12, 1953* the 
President of the United States of Airerica, determined that the defense 
of Ethiopia is a matter of strategic importance to the United States of 
America and to the free world, justifying and requiring grand aid mili- 
tary assistance (Section 202 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951) end the 
sending to Ethiopia of a Military Mission. Ten days later. May 22, 1953, 
there were signed in Washington, by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Ethiopia and the acting Secretary of State of the United States, two 
military agreements, the one, entitled, the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement, and the other an Agreement concerning the utilization of 
defense installations within the Empire of Ethiopia. The first of 
these agreements provides for arms assistance and a training mission. 

The second provides for general privileges for United States Forces in 
Ethiopia, including freedom of entry, transit, manoeuvring, inspection, 
surveying, and particularly, the right to install, use and enlarge 
defense installations within Ethiopia and along the coast. Since the 
signing of the latter agreement, the original requests* of the United 
States Government have been considerably expanded. Those requests have 
have all been granted. 


From the foregoing, it should be apparent that, the conclusion of 
the agreement of May 22, 1953, after six years of active discussions, 
represented a careful assessment of the strategic situation and impor- 
tance of Ethiopia, in the light of the then existing circumstances. It 
might be relevant, therefore, to recall, in four sentences, those cir- 
cumstances existing as of May, 1953* At that time, Ethiopia was actively 
participating in the Korean War at the aide of the United States of ^ 
America and was the only non-NATO State in the Middle East to do so. - 
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Also , a few months previously, Ethiopia reacquired 700 miles of coast- 
line on the Red Sea, includin': the Ports of Kassawa and Assab, and the 
Pahls. c Archipelago and other islands from which the southern half of 
that strategic body of v/ater could be completely controlled, as well as 
the territory of Eritrea in which the United States was interested m 
maintaining military installations and in acquiring additional rights 
and privileges. Finally, also but a few months earlier, the United 
States, together with another NATO Power, was engaged in establishing 
the Northern Tier concept for the defense of the Middle East. At that 
time, the utility of the territories to the rear of the Northern Tier, 
as staging areas and regions for building up military and troop re- 
serves, and the importance of preventing those same areas and regions 
from falling under the influence of hostile Powers, were also weighed 
and discussed in the course of the negotiations. 


From the time of signing the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
in 1953 and until the fiscal year 3955-1956, the United States of 
America have supported Ethiopia in the following ways— - 


1952— 1953 
195 >-1951 
195U--1955 

1955— 1956 


5,000,000 u.s. $ 
5 oc',ooo u.s. $ 
5,000,000 u.s. $ 

'372,000 U.S. $ Army 
1^,696,000 U.S. $ Navy 


Total $12,568,000 U.S. $ 


The United States aid has included the following items 5— 


Army material 
Army training 
Navy aid 


9 . 600; 000 U.S. $ 
1,272,000 U.S. $ 
■1,696,000 U.S. $ 



The figures mentioned above give, however, not the true picture 
showing the support according to the approved program. Army equipment 
actually received by Ethiopia amounts to a value of not more than 
7,925,000 U„S.$j the Navy aid includes one large patrol-craft, spare 
parts and other expenses for the vessel, that will be delivered in 
early 1957. In this connection it must be pointed out that although 
the Chief of Staff of the Imperial Armed Forces has several times 
asked for information as to the prices of the equipment delivered, no 
accurate information has been .given, making it (difficult to get a 
clear picture of the real value of the United States support. 

The Imperial Ethiopian Government has now been informed that for •' 
the year 1956-1957, only 14,600,000 U.S.$ are allocated for armament 


■a; 
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although additional financial assistance is afforded through the prem- 
ised funding by the Government of the United States* of the accessorial 
costs for MDAP equipment shipped to Ethiopia from sources outside the 
United States (MAAG, 000, 18 October, 1956, Confidential Memorandum of 
Chief MAAG-Ethiopia, to His Excellency the Chief of Staff of the 
Imperial Armed Forces).' In addition li00,000 U.S.$ are allocated for f 
training of Ethiopian Offioers in the United States. • 

In consequence Ethiopia has been allocated only 17,168,000 U„S.$ 
during the period following the agreement and of this, equipment of a 
value of but 7,925,000 U.S.$ has, actually, been received in Ethiopia. 
Had the original figure been kept to, Ethiopia would have been allocated 
a total of 25,000,000 U.S.$ in arms assistance. Hence the Imperial 
Government is not satisfied with the way in which the Mutual Defense 
Agreement has developed as far as. allocation of money for armament is 
concerned. 

, ' • 

As regards the received equipment, most of this equipment has been 

previously used and, upon arrival, has been determined to be serviceable 
.only after extensive repairs. Spare parts have been forthcoming, but, 
in many instances, have proved to be unutilizable for rendering service- 
able the equipment received. For example, transport vehicles received, 
have been difficult to maintain, and the repairing and servicing of the ’ 
same with spare parts, generally impossible, cannibalization being often 
the only resource. In addition, maintenance has proved to be very 
costly. They are, furthermore, so old and inefficient that the quanti- 
ties of carburant consumed, surpass all reasonable requirements. As 
another instance, might be sited the small arras. On the occasion of 
the Jubilee Celebrations of His Imperial Majesty a quantity sufficient 
to equip not even one division had been delivered, unfortunately the 
rifles were incomplete. The troops were, therefore, compelled to par- 
ade with old Czechoslovak rifles. In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that the ammunition so far supplied under the Agreement had 
been previously used and recharged before shipment to Ethiopia, or was . 
outdated, with the result that, with such supplies, it has been practi- 
cally impossible to build up stocks of any importance. In this situa- 
tion, an increase in the output' of the munitions factory in Addis Ababa 
becomes a necessity. Ve requested that aid in retooling and procurement 
of raw materials be given to our ammunition factory instead of the unre- 
liable ammunition, and consequently, in 1956, a special U„S. Military 
Mission spent one week inspecting the factory. That mission confirmed 
>4 . .its usefulness and recommended retooling of the same. However, to date, 
" a . nothing has eventuated from that recommendation and no answers have been 
^^forthcoming to inquiries by the Chief of Staff of the Ethiopian Forces^®’ 
in this matter. 
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Objection has been’ made that, lack of proper training on the part 
of Officers and troops, greatly limits the capacity of the Armed Forces, 
to absorb the equipment which might otherwise be supplied. However, it 
will be recalled that the programs of supplies have been carefully 
limited, for the most part, to the simple and light equipment well with- 
in the capacity of the troops. The heavier armament has been greatly \ 
limited in amounts. At present plans are underway in order to improve 
the training of personnel and the storing, of equipment. If, however, ' 
for the future any difficulties as regards training or storing, hamper- 
ing Ethiopia to absorb the equipment, should appear, these difficulties . v 
should be removed by increased United States support in this respect. S 

: Y; • 

As regards training, it might be remarked that the negotiations ’ : 
during the period December, 1952 — May, 1953, were, in the first irw ' 
stance primarily concerned with the furnishing of a training mission g : 
to replace the British Military Mission to Ethiopia, withdrawn under . , 
the circumstances above- indicated and that they had, as of the end of 
the year 1952, progressed to the point of written proposals from the • 
United States Government. Paragraph 3 of Article IV of the Agreement ,,vf 
reflects the discussion on this subject. Subsequently, in 195U, the 
Chief MAAG- Ethiopia formally informed His Imperial Majesty that MAAG 
would train personnel and assist in any way the Ethiopian Government ' ' 

desired, including the foundation at Harrar, of a military academy. 

In consequence, plans for two other institutes at Holetta, and Addis vf w 
Ababa were suspended pending the execution of the undertaking of the 
MAAG. Further recommendations in this same sense were made, the follow- 
ing year, by His Excellency the American Ambassador. However, four 
months later, the entire policy was reversed and the promise of the 
MAAG Chief declared, 21 months later, to have been "completely unauthor- 
ized" . Serious delays have, consequently, been entailed. During the 
past four years 1,272,000 U.S.$, i.e., about 10^ of the total support, 
have been spent on training of Ethiopian Officers in the United States. : 
On the other hand, the arms allotment of $5,000,000 for the year 1956-57, 
has been reduced in the amount of $1*00,000 in order to provide for such 
a training. While the Imperial Ethiopian Government desires to express 
its appreciation of the aid accorded in this field, experience has 
demonstrated that this type of training may not, for a variety of rea- 
sons, be useful for Ethiopia. Problems of standards and indoctrination 
arise, in this connection. However, the principal objection, as revealed 
by past experience, is that the frequent and unfortunate experiences of 
the Ethiopian Officers with segregation in the United States, have been 
such that the program is far from serving its designed purpose of foster- 
ing closer and more friendly relations as well as improving the technical 
standards of the Ethiopian Army. ' J 

Since the entry into force of the two agreements signed on May 22, 
1953,. jthe Imperial Ethiopian Government has always complied with the 


‘bis:,- 

* t ).'-y 
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numerous requests of the Government of the United States of America for 
expanding the United States Base at Asmara, incidentally, much beyond 
the limits indicated in the exchange of notes appended to the Defense 
Installations Agreement. On the -other hand, its efforts to obtain a 
greater measure of implementation of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement, indeed, even, to bring the annual figure back to the amount 
provided for the initial year, have proved to be, in a great measure, ' 
unavailing, notwithstadning the directives of the President of the 
United States following his conversation with His Imperial Majesty* 
during the latter's visit to the United States in 1951:, and notwith- 
standing repeated discussions in Washington by His Excellency the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 195U and 1955* and, by him and others 
in Addis Ababa, not only with His Excellency the American Ambassador, 
but also with Generals Trudeau, Van Fleet, Cook and others. Although 
requests have covered the following fields, the situation today, is as 
follows: 

Common for the Armed Forces : — 7... ,.\ \ . • . i, 

No adequate maps are available: there are no anti-aircraft defense 
in existence. 

; i ' '* ■ . 

The Army : — . 

Although the Army now planned to be organized on four commands and 
the services as soon as possible, small arms including machine-guns and 
recoilless weapons are short and cannot even equip six (6) Brigades. 

Support by 81 mm resp h.2 inch mortals cannot be given in a sufficient 
way. The transportation is quite insufficient and could not even pro- 
vide the needs for training." There are only equipment for two (2) 
artillery battalions; no modern tanks are available and the anti-tank 
weapons are quite insufficient, nor is there any engineering equipment 
delivered. Ammunition is very sparse covering the need as regards 
mortars only for l/2 - 1 week and as regards artillery only for 2-3 
weeks. No medical equipment is available; there is no bridging equip- 
ment available; not a single fortification; no mines have as yet been 
delivered. 

1.) Light Division: — 

The Air Force : — 

The Air Force is equipped only with 58 unmodem aircrafts; not a r 
single modem bomber or fighter unit is available. 'rX ^ ~ 

stiff " 


The, Coast Guard: 
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■ The Coast Guard has not yet received its training ship; there is 
lack of training equipment; no mines or mine- sweeping equipment is avail- 
able, not a single coastal defense installation. 

The above enumeration is submitted solely for the purpose of setting 
out the magnitude of the problem on the national defense of Ethiopia and 
the degree to which it has been possible or impossible to meet that prob- 
lem through Ethiopia’s own efforts and from outside assistance. It is 
to that question, that the present memorandum will, -now be addressed. 

•M-, ■ . 

It is conceivable that this state of almost utter destitution of 



armed forces, would in theory, be no cause for concern for a small I 
isolated country surrounded by friendly neighbours. Such, is most cer~ 
tainly, not the case with Ethiopia, either in the past, today, or es- 
pecially, in the immediate future. 


•?7 &':y 

am 


Ethiopia has an area equal to the combined areas of Afghanistan, 

Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel and Yemen. It is as large as the ' * 
entire Northwest of the United States, (California, Oregon, Washington $ 
and Idaho) and has the same population as that of those states. It has, V"’ 
approximately, the same area and population as Egypt, with this differ^ , u e t 
ence that the inhabitable area of Egypt ( 15,1*00 square miles) is but M;-. 
one fifteenth the inhabitable area Ethiopia. The latter has nearly 
five thousand miles of frontier to defend, bordering on five different 
territories, and a seacoast of 700 miles on one of the most import an t ’lit-' 
and strategic bodies of water on the globe. • / 


#7 



Furthermore, she is not surrounded by peaceful neighbours. Indeed! 
her entire history, has been one constant struggle against the designs 
of foreign powers. It is an irony of fate that, but two decades after ,,;; 
the aggression against her that led to the Second World War, she is 
today again faced with a threat against her security and territorial V 
integrity, in precisely the same region. % 

Indeed, the situation today is more disturbing than two decades 
ago. A studied and open campaign for the dismemberment of Ethiopia ■£ 
for the benefit of the Somaliland territories to the east and south. "■ 
massed tribal attacks from the east and raids by foreign military planes 
over adjoining Ethiopian territory, as the American Embassy is aware 
accompanied by an incessant propaganda from both territories calling * 
for a Greater Somaliland within three years upon the termination of the 
trusteeship in former Italian Somaliland in 1$>60, bring the crisis daily 
closer with giant strides, and yet Ethiopia has not a single anti- X 

alr ^f a fx unit# 110 arrtl “ tank wait, no mines, no mine sweeping equipment, 1, , , 

no fighter squadron, not even rifles for more than one division. A 
steady campaign of subversion within Ethiopia seeks the disaffection of 
the of the territories which c olonial .interests openlyf ' ~ 


< i V; -Hll 
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dec.].,? re their intention to appropriate for the establishment of thr so~ 

1 •;.r . . : jter Somaliland . rho problem is not oniv one of defense a ndr'" 
or to mil oppression, but a] so, maintenance of internal spirit-, a ‘rinst 
deli:,.-- a'.oly subversive campaigns supported f re:-. ne:rb\ ! .erri tones vi%>t 
.; agent: . Rarc-ly, in her long history > has hfhtopia beep .faced- 


-tv a crisis of such nagr.itu ie. 

Unfortunately, thin active campaign of mb v or.- si or designed to fur 
, v *V" r *' lG establishment ot a Greater Somo liiand , forms but part of a 
Larger and still more disturbing picture as regards the position' of h. 

Ethiopia in the Middle East '■ 




-ft 




, Tho a Mont-s who carry on, in the Ogaden region of Ethiopia', the sub- 
versive propaganda against the Imperial Ethiopian Government, are Moslems, 

.ind for tiie most part, at the same time, communist sympathisers* In 
seeking out the local leaders, their discourse is approximately as fol- 
lows:-— that Ethiopia in remining faithful to the West is showing her 4< 

unfaithfulness to the Arab world and, to Moslems in Ethiopia, in parti-' f 

cular; that the attachment cf the central government to the Western ' b: 

Colonial powers is evidence that that government does not have the inter- w)-'!'' 
ests of the Moslems at heart, but on the contrary, in working with the b- SfcCw 
west, and in according base facilities to' "the Americans",' the central V l . - ' : ' 
government is seeking to stultify the efforts dof the population to achieve 
progress and a higher standard of living thanfthe miserable existence 
which they now know; that if the Ethiopian Government had at heart the 
real interests of the Ethiorran populations including -the Moslems., it 
woula loyally join hands with the Arab ana- f;|.d^ie,Eastei7irStates . instead 
Oi. seeking to run with the West; joined in brotherly solidarity w« tb t>B 
Arab and other Middle Eastern States, Ethiopia ; : %ou Id, like then., become' ' ' 

strong m arms and the Moslems could live in peace in Ethiopia; however, ' 

, so Jong as Ethiopia continues with the Wes W-.$he'. only salvation for the 

Moslem inhabitants of the Ogaden territory ’ is^tb seek- t3’ unite in order " " ' 

to form in I960, the great and independent state of Great Somaliland. 

. *■ y v Such is the tenor of the propaganda iri the ' interior of Ethiopia for 
the fostering oi a Greater Somaliland. However, at Addis Ababa and e’se- 
where, foreign agents hold the following discourse. Ethiopia, is, by 
geography and tradition, a Middle Eastern State and, in working with the 
Western Colonial Powers, including the United States is proving her 
faithlessness to her geography, history and traditions and, giving aid 
to the Colonial Powers to suppress the attainment of freedom and inde- 

0 f + «, in . Africa and the mddle East * m thus .working with 
the West, it is Ethiopia that is playing the , stooge of the, Colonial 

in sending her sons to die in Koreajahd in being “the stalkir 
horse for the imperialistic designs of those spie : 

^ional development, of which the two ~ '*•*•**- - - 
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sunporti nr Ethiopia , their only air: if to uta la no- her • o cover 
U.i.-r own imperialist ’. 0 design;:- -V. proof-, wheroae the 

Power 1 fuj ly support wvtb arms , the strip a Jo c . tile Hasten 
towards freedom and independence, the West has never m we need s**: aou.s.ly 
to support Ethiopia’s defense efforts, on the ecntj cry . the turns re- 
ceived by Ethiopia are pitiful in comparison wit h those bein.r receivp<J. 
.elsewhere in the Middle East; that the United Staten wishes to ut.i 3 i.a 9 . .. 
Ethiopian territory, for bases, but that one has refused to defend the”' ' 
territory or the bases and lias sent- no arms that would permit Ethiopia 
to defend them herself $ if Ethiopia would consent to see the light and , 
refuse to continue to act as a stooge of the West, the problem of fj|y . 
Greater Somaliland could be immediately solved, and at the same time,"’ *0' 
the problem of national defense, thanks to the arms that the lovers of , • 
freedom and independence are ready to supply; Ethiopia would then regain f 
stature and dignity in the Middle East, instead of being an object of. ,vjfy 
derision. _ \0_. . ; . - 

V '! • The threat of a Greater Somaliland, the pressure of events 
movements in the Middle East, and the paucity of military aid being ‘ 
received by Ethiopia at a time when arms are flowing in elsewhere, y 7? v 
make a continuation of present policies extremely difficult. ■ 

• -••• ' I- ' ‘ . $&$$>■■■■: 

fDay by day the pressure becomes greater, crisis ..has 

profoundly marked public opinion in Ethiopia as^elsewto? re in the Middle^i|^jv 
• East and the conviction reigns that whatever' i||ttlement, may intervene 
will be one confirming Egypt’s act of nationalization, and much greater' 
control over the Canal . on the part of Egypt, than in the past. Ethiopia 
has cooperated with the West to the maximum vex tent, that the situation;' 
would allow, by attending both London Conferences and a ; cep ling member:- 
ship in the Five Power Kenzies Commission, ;■ .However^ she has now reached 17 - 
the absolute limit of her ability to cooperate with the West, end has,. 7S 
had to refrain, under present circumstances,-- from Joining the Canal .?»% vlMy 
Users Association. ■ 

As was stated above, one of the considerations discussed at the 
time of concluding the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement with Ethiopia f 

in 1953, was the utility of territories to the rear of the Western 
Power's Security system in the Middle East, as eventual staging areas 1 

and regions for building up military and troop reserves and the impor- 
tance of preventing those same areas and regions from falling under the 
influence of hostile Powers. However, in the period that, has ensued, 
the arms program to Ethiopia, has on the contrary, fuller; off, while 
eddins are being poured into the Middle East ApstlJLc Powers. Recent • : ;•■■■■ y .Pm; g 
ypypnis . in.,t ; he Kiddle. East all confirm the^Viex Ppilowing the ’^n ■ .^7 

'sion of the Agreement, it is the hostil^g<.^'ouvs,Vra7^b^ than the' 7” 7 ; yw’v 
fhoup, tha^'havfe- consolidated. Lhe "bear: o£^|j ;'7 

M'.Vie'rri tTH ; «r*. Tn .dnv event. . f nl 1 nvri hir ' T.& Ifeiii'l'i'mi'An vnf' t.hs • A t»r eerrferlT.V * 



-Tier, Irnany event, following the 


H'd * *» 



f|p'7 SE 
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•'.‘v; military no: it ion of Ethiopia has d- fi id; - j 1 y del :-r ioratcn. !i;-r 
’•i.-ij i ticailv host/jh so: ghbi -nr;: art; recv, v:’.r arms- ii. r . -nt* t y , v,-}:eiv_.: 

re hr.a. boon a d.-f iivitn A. 1 lint oil' of an. is assist:*!':;:' und- r * ho 
/..dual Seoul* j t.j A, it orient . 'J’he si toation m the Hi adie East a-, no 
longer pen;.! t r , continuation of such a policy* . . , i. . 

; It'd#' realized that, with the important^d^cef^ioii' of the- Greater 
■; ombl’iland issue, the hostile propaganda directed today against, 
Ethiopia in these matters, is not entirely unlike that, being promoted . 
elsiowh.oi'o in the. Middle East. However, Ethiopia's. .means.. tor meeting 
this; menace and justifying her policies, are, .for -the -circumstances 
and|reasons above- indicated, far less efficacious than elsewhere. For 
ex&iple, although Transjordan, a State having less than one- tenth the 
area and population ol Ethiopia, received annually $2$, 000,000 in mili- 
tary-aid, that fact did not prevent similar, propaganda from bearing 
fivji't;. ..With one- fifth the military assistance,. -at her disposal, and 
wi|&t:en times the area and population to deferra, as ddrffipred with 
the Imperial Ethiopian Ooveriu^iti^jiriptdbU^iebtertaj.n 


MM* u ,o 50, 00C , 00C ; Yemen has got GCjjHlgpnll&y fU .S 0 S ,R . to 
: of about U • S » 3 V , b 00 , 000 . The V. $>rov idod 
ap i'.^ and technicians .. i t should : the .anas', 

i orreries as mentioned above, has as far 3 f > e. Imperial 
lcv.brsr.ant, been done w:‘. thc-ut any demands for separate, equivalent • 
ret^s in oho form of bases, etc. , 


’ '5- -- 

4 # 


,y% - 




I ds Excellency the . Foreign Minister of 'Ethiopia on ulio. 

on of the two London Conferences concerning '.the Sues 2an&lj 
pet out to the Secretary of State of tH#;tjhited States the dan- , 
nherent for Ethiopia in the present sfMdlion aridpheceived the 
promise that the matter would receive his personal and direct atten- 

r ioifi}% ' ’ ' ' V ' J V' 

*. »■« •: ■ . . ‘ 

■ ^ nder these circumstances, it is of the greatest importance.' 

r h“^^'irth>r progress be achieved during the ,pdw. : cnt', year if the. p. . 
if/3§tihl Govern me nt is to be able to juStL^^^fl^lnuf hi or. vith the 


» ' V'| d 


R’*|y 

Wfc '■ , *u 

feL^CK KXM 
(TOrc- -..£^ 

''-fvyr? 


b’-iit?- ^ n.r *■ ■ / 1 * j > i( A ^ ( •• . i*.\ 

-tif-M - .! }'.*• * '•* *T'* »■ C- A- d.T-l iO?A. t *** V * tU k\ '4 }.' <x\. 

biKtjic -.>■ vo. rxufr : who lo field j.rr: 

; f .:;v,al : ■ of the > rmy ,. Ap, Array diViiiii: 


: ,M S v ;i . 

P . ''.vV’if 

rfer ' v'-y* rx,. ■ 


Hpyry,.vi,:,r oov ■..:.■•■ 
SWtprficve t!u f 'f.'- 
F /’ a ' ' SCff $ : 


If '*Uw ' 


dr- • 

l.'y : 


am M ^ -- 


;Vx >. **• " J -*' * c ' ,c ‘ 15 

•».- * i if>v~ /Vf- 1 • a‘« 

"i . • . • 







i y i*S 

1 vv» 'JkW' V 



'rvost ar'-n 


..urpo:*t in order . 


11 iff essential that’- csialjr. arms be urge: 

i fi t, 0 r. t<? permit ' the -early arming ..bf'/i bSl 

uf-v ryu ’ v *p • ■ ■> ■>> ' , '■> ■ -gi*,*? 
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,:v o rt . i .1 r c r.t. ]’ t ; a r v . r • : e t : y .(,-■■ . 
- .-im lanes s! jv .’,.d b*i .supplied. ,'h e ;;- 
■ !r : n am:, alone ' 44 be 

.•t.: rort t:, r ' '.^u /orsive mov trier. .g ■;»? 


'•!, : I '.n,;.' re." 

<. .-tva' ia.l ior, 

> 1 ; i* *yjc t, H l 


- » ; . . , ■ i w. r 4 . * v *■; 1 v. v i 1 . .. i . -c .,>* - ; . i» • -■ * «. - ■ : • 

.’uv our .- nru : tors should support t;.e c r;u: ::r 4 •••rf.irJa tt-.o iy vr. 
■yip?' : Ground navigational equipment and equipr-eni for the neterbip-- 

nil . vie- r Mould bn provided. The .'rovxn ; : For •'*. • in the nei rUboyi 

'iMiiM.r ; ■ , suTin i iosj with modern air;: St, itr, .:jki a Lri'iel.b;. d v.r ■iws that 

: ’. , 1 with the :bt be s\v <: ’ •‘•n ■ -r ■ jsu :'fi a ter t ai.i'- 

. to ' .. • used either i.-\ hthiorntr: or :>?. m . r r ' ir u or-'- - -3» • 
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SUMMING UP . -v - - *. 

lufTht.* support, by ’the United States • under "Assj s-ybyt 

t.cc Program rrurt be increased by roli tied and military reason?, 
e rsOa: a 1 needs ant n.r foil lows • 3 . 

. •’* ‘ :: .v ’ *'• '■ . * 

co;:?:ob for th ?; ARi-ii i: pohcss ' v ■ 

Son.e practical workinr arranr;enent must be. evolved so as to pc-rrut 
le work oi" the Topographic section of the nat'i on- s -d efen^ifej so e s:.:ont.j.a j 
■ the tie vr-3. errent of rvrapirir; fc" the Amcor Fo'F/ev ' Thehnecer.r.arv ^ 

•r:f r.H ■ : jrovidovJo ■ : ! t' 

Sor.c solution nurd be found for tthiopia need of i.-t 

•::‘enrv ana anti -nine sen rf r.i • - ar vi* L 1 as ar-t'i' r.viu ue.ie.r .'-e„ 


■ : , .tvv l at:a . r. ... : .< t v : . . 

40 ;■: road a must be available,. 


TTF ARMY' - ' 1. ; 

• .. . - - tstv ‘'-b 
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r - accordance' with the program prepared with IUM ■■ ! ; + h..opiy„ c-.no 
-mmittcd to the United States Government the accompanying neav^ r sun- 
'• rranpenents - and the other equipment - franspor tsv-.on, engineer! >v-- 
.-.anilnt j on - for four commands and the services are urgently required. 

It is most important that the medical service of the Army be sup-' I. 
ported. As far as military hospitals are concerned, assistance is re-’- 
qu.ired so provide certain surgical, laboratory and medical equipment. 

i-irst priority should, however, be reserved for the necessary H'H'- ' 
mobile first-aid units and field ambulances and for air 'transportation 
of sick and wounded personnel. As far as mobile units are concerned 
tne urgent need in this respect have been assessed as follows: 


For Headquarters, etc., at Addis Ababa 
. For I Command 
For II Command 
For IH Command 
For IV Command 


1 large and 13 small 
mobile units, 

1 large and 13 small 
mobile units, 
p. 1 - large and 13 small 
iP mobile units, 

1 large and 13 small 
■ mobile units, 

1 large and 13 small 
mobile units. 


•v • 


It is considered that the larger units should be diesel-powered 
rucks with trailers and should include surgical theatre,. X-ray and 
laboratory equipment, etc., the small units should be of the -jeep or 
land rover type, capable of full mobility on rough roads or trails. 

, ,,, I ^, i ® also considered that each Command and the Headquarters at 
Addis Ababa should be provided with each six large stretcher type 
ambulances capable of carrying at least twelve wounded each. 

An appropriate ambulance aircraft and two ambulance helicopters 
wouid aiLso be of the greatest value and usefulness in meeting special 
situations, including nascent epidemic conditions, etc. 

The medical facilities should also be improved 'if the following 
equipment could be provided: ^ 


700 stretchers, 

35 0 first-aid bags. 



65 brigade and battalion aid 
stations including first-aid 1 

U4.. * 1 •: p 


. kits,' : 


Sufficient stores for ammunition, POL 



_ a^^^uipmeri^-must 


3 -h$ 
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Ora re parts for all kinds of equipment as well as workshops and 

gararez has to be available. 

In principle, new, rather than used equipment must be sent. 

Instead of shipping recharged or outdated ammunitions for small \ 
:\'x xS with the resultant savings, retooling should be effected for 
ar.u raw material furnished for the munitions facboiy in Addis Ababa. 

As far as the training is concerned more instructors from the 
United States are needed.. 

The living- quarters of the ground forces have to be improved. The 
Imperial Ethiopian Government is most desirous of acquiring, whether 
under the HEAP or by long-term purchase, Quonset and Niessen huts for 
accommodating troops. 

The result of the training of Ethiopian Officers in the United d ' 
States has not been satisfactory from the Ethiopian point of view. The 

reasons are, amongst others: ten percent (1,272,000 U.S.$) of the 

funds for the military aid have been spent on this training. Yet have "U 
not more than seventy-five (75) Officers had the opportunity to attend : 

the courses, whereof two- thirds have been of a duration of only six (6) 
months or less. The training is performed according to schemes based Oj ' ■ 
the facilities during peace and war of a great power with almost un~ 
limited resources. This is to some extent unsuitable to Officers of* a 
country with modest or small facilities. Kcst non-Ethiopian Officers i 
attending the courses have a solid basic training behind them. This 
it mostly not the case wi th the Ethiopian Officer, whereby they are not., 
fully capable of assimilating the training. Therefore , it. is urgently ; 1 
requested that the sum of &h00,000, earmarked in the- allocation fo’- kM, 
1956-1957, for training in the United States, be assigned to military^”' . 
training in Ethiopia. ' 11 

• ’ • j ,- v ‘ . V 

v , • ■ THE AIR FORCE . 5 - 

Most urgent for the moment is to get the training activity on 
modem airplanes at the Attack Wing started. If help with material 
can be calculated with, and if same is to be started already this fis- 
cal year, material needed for the above-mentioned training is at first 
hand wanted. 

'.it •: / v. 1 J ■: : ai . .. 

The following equipment is urgently needed, and should, if possible, 
be delivered this fiscal year or as soon as possible:-— -10 "dual seater^^ 1 ? 
jet trainers, 1 Dakota C-|j 7, 1 Cessna^ L-19A or Cessna EO-Xgand 5 PBY'#;f||' 
Catalina s, should be delivered as soon 'as possible. . . T • . ■ ■ 



jTlMl' 


jl :Ti, 
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Above aircraft are presumed to be complete with regards equipment 
c ...ordinr to the way in which respective aircraft is to be used, supplied 
v; i.th instruments, flight equipment, sights, arrangements for guns and 
rve/.et shooting and bomb dropping* Spare parts, special tools and sta- 
: ion equipment should further more be supplied, all for five years' > t 

• ~ "t * * '■»/' 

service. \v qy ■ 


• V. 

• VS..V 


Materials for navigation and radio service - Jradior. transmitters. 
a.ri receivers - as well as material for met* service - wind vanes, 
.urometers, etc., - should be delivered. 

Vehicles for salvaging and rescue are urgently needed. 

The photo equipment should be improved,. 

Equipment for storing of fuel should be provided as well as one 
oxygen and hydrogen plant. guqbg- 


vr-ff. s 


m 


Trailer-mounted motor driven water pumps are needed. 




Runway lightening equipment including approach lights should be 


provided. 


ft.. 




\ . 




tilndividual rescue equipment - parachuted T-Mae Wests, etc., -• are 't / 
needed. ' "W- : n id ,-' V* 


Equipment for construction and maintenance of airfields and run- 
ways - excavators, dump-trucks, etc. should be provided. 

.Finally some educational equipment such as jet engine, mock-up, 
etc.; is needed. ’ i 

f ..... ; '• • i 

.1 . - . ' v ' ‘ Y 

All details as regards the above-mentioned equipment are given in 
a "Memorandum regarding required material for Imperial Ethiopian Air 
Force", separately submitted. 

THE NAVY ' 

The present situation in the Imperial Coast Guard is that only 
training is carried out. The training was started for around forty 
(10) Officer Cadets on the 1st of October, 1955- Todays there are 
under training fifty-eight (58) Officer Cadets and ninety (90) techni- 
cians. The plan is further to take in one-hundred (100) ratings for 


training. This has not, however, yet been done due to the lack of ' 
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The Imperial Government has already been informed that one (l) 
escort vessel P.C. 1616 (classified submarine chaser) will be delivered 
in the spring of 1957 and one (l) patrol boat, similar to the Coast 
Guard cutter type W.p.B. It is considered that, if the training is in- 
tensified it will be possible for the Coast Guard to absorb in addition 
to the P.C. 1616 and one (l) patrol boat in 1958, two (2) more patrol - 
boats and by the end of 1959, one (l) more patrol vessel and one (1J 
more escort vessel (P.C. submarine chaser). It will not be possible 
to man these ships entirely with Ethiopian personnel by that time. 

There will be a smal l nucleus of foreign personnel for the first couple 
of years. 

Base requirements for the Coast Guard:—*— 


When the floating equipment as mentioned above is b.eing received 
it will be necessary to arrange base- facilities sufficient to cope with 
the maintenance and repairs, which will naturally come. The equipment 
necessary to arrange such maintenance work-shops, should be delivered 
according to the following:— ^ .^7 


A slipway for patrol boats and improvements of one 
slipways to take the escort-vessels. 

Engine maintenance and machine workshop. 
Electrical and instrument workshop. 

Blacksmith and sheet-metal workshop. 

Pipe and pipe- fitting workshop. 

Welding and construction workshop. 

Carpenters workshop. 

Radio, sonar, radar and visual signals workshop. 
Navigation workshop. 

Ordnance and gunnery workshop. 

T.A.S. workshop. , 

Degaussing station. 

Telecommunications . 


at the present 

1 -I 




. ' ■>" 




M* 


The present workshops could be the nucleus for fhrther expansion by 
introducing the equipment as required above. 

For the supply there is need of stores of all kinds. 


Telecommunications equipment, i »e • , transmitters and receivers are 
needed for the operation of the ships*. . 

Details as regards the above-mentioned equipment are given in 
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Training equipment for the initial training, should be provided and 
delivered as soon as possible in accordance to the various list of equip- 
ment to be submitted separately. Other types of equipment for more 
advanced training should be delivered later on. Training facilities 
should be given abroad for a number of specialists in branches like 
radar, engineering, sonar electrical, refrigeration, etc. 

The Merchant Navy:- — 

It is extremely difficult to find shipping spaces to take the ex- 
ports and imports of civilian as well as military equipment. In case 
the political situation In the Middle East deteriorates, it will be 
most necessary for Ethiopia to have shipping at her disposal to a 
limited extent. Two (2) ships of the American mothball fleet, "Liberty" 
ships or others should be modernized to be competitive (i.e,, fitting 
of diesel engines) and put to the disposal of the Ethiopian Government* 

0 

One (l) coaster of about 1,000 D.W. should be supplied to the 
Ethiopian Government in I960 (G.C.) to replace the present two (2) 
small coasters due for replacement and to serve as a transport ship 
for military equipment and troops along the coast which is without 
proper roads. 



Under the first two Chiefs of MAAG, the progress and development 
of the mutual defense assistance program in Ethiopia were to the satis- 
faction neither of the United States nor of the Ethiopian Governments. 
It is now hoped that, with the present Chief of Mission who enjoys the 
full confidence of the Imperial Ethiopian Government and the Chief of 
Staff and Officers of the Ethiopian Armed Forces, it will be possible 
to move forward actively in the development of the defense forces of 
Ethiopia, at a moment particularly crucial for her and fbr the Middle 
East generally. % 

Addis Ababa 


31st of January, 19$7 
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IMPERIAL ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT ' 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


MEMORANDDM 


During His Imperial Majesty's visit to the United States, programs 
of assistance were discussed by the two Heads of State and in detail with 
officials appointed by President Eisenhower. Those programs related to 
ports, highways, aviation, fishing, education, health and military asist- 
ance, etc. However, with the exception of some progress in the matter 
of education and an Export-Import Bank loan for aviation, it would be 
difficult to point to appreciable achievements in the other matters. 


As an instance among others, mention might be made of the problem 
of port development. The United States Government observed at that time, 
that assistance in this field would involve political difficulties 
with the French, and, in consequence, proposed that port development 
be effected by the International Bank. • The Foreign Minister of Ethiopia, 
was thereupon, obliged to take up the matter directly with Secretary of 
State Dulles. In consequence; in a memorandum of July 7th, 1954, the 
Department of State declared that the U.S. Government wa 3 prepared to 
support the Ethiopian Government to secure loans necessary either from ;rV 
public or private sources. On the following day, July 8th, the Foreign 
Minister sought clarification of the phrase "public sources" stating 
that if that phrase signified that the United States might be interpreted 
as refusing to grant loan assistance for port development, he had the 
heavy responsibility towards His Imperial Majesty of Informing Him with- 
out delay. In such a situation, it was important for the point to be 
clearly stated to His Imperial Majesty at that time, rather than some 
three or four months later. In reply, the Assistant Secretary. of State 
declared that the word "public" signified an agency of thd U.S* Govern- 
ment. He added that he would not ask Ethiopia to go to the International 
Bank unless it was subsequently clearly seen that no other* system would 
work. However, thereafter and throughout all subsequent discussions of 
the matter both with the American Ambassador in Addis Ababa and at . 
Washington, the United States Government has, at all times, continually 
Insisted that the International Bank, rather than the U.S. Government, 
undertake the financing. The result haa been that the political factors 
which within the International Bank oppose such a loan have, as pre- ... 
dieted in Washington at the time of His Imperial Majesty's visit, been;’ 
brought to bear to stultify progress In the matter. 




■us ^ 



fllfeb., 
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Financial assistance for highway development was also declined. 

Of special concern has been the lack of significant progress in the 
field of military assistance, and that, at a time when States of the 
Kiddle East some of whom Are unfavourably disposed towards American pol- 
icies, are arming at a rapid rate. 

The question of national defense, involves, at the same time, stra- 
tegic and political factors. As regards strategic problems, it will be 
recalled that Ethiopia has approximately the same population and a some- 
what greater area than Egypt— vastly greater in terms of inhabitable ? 
land, is as large as Afghanistan, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and ■'’'I'l 
Yemen combined, and has the same population and area as those of the 
combined states of California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. She has 
3000 miles of land borders to defend along five territories and 700 I, 
miles of coastline ‘near the mouth of the Red Sea, with thousands of 
islands affording bases for complete control of all traffic passing 
through that strategic world channel of shipping and communications. 

In addition, Ethiopia, supplies 85 % of the waters of the Nile and 100£ 
of the waters of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. Moreover, she is ’ 
now faced with a studied campaign pursued by certain colonial interests 
as well as by anti-Ethiopian elements in the Middle East, for her die- V 
memberment. Ethiopia views this threat with the greatest possible 


concern. 




m 






Ethiopia stands in the most urgent need of arms and', of *11 the 
countries of the Middle East, is the one having the longest military 
traditions, in terms of armies, training and eaqperience,’ the other 
regions having been, until recently, all colonial territories. Further- 
more, the military assistance program has been the subject of detailed 
and repeated studies dating from the Mission of General Bolte, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, in 1951, and from long discussions with officials of 
the U.S. Armed Forces in 1952, with General Hull and others at the De- 
partment of Defense, in 1953, and subsequently, with Generals Van Fleet, 
Trudeau, Lemnitaer, Cook, Decker, Eddleman, Admiral Quinn and others. 

In every case, detailed written reports have been submitted. Yet, once 
the Mutual Defense Agreement was signed and Base privileges for U.S. 
armed forces in Ethiopia obtained, the first year f s level of military 
assistance was abandoned, dropping to one-tenth that anDunt, and even 
as of to-day, has not attained the first year level. Moreover, 
although United States privileges are on a long-term ’basis in Ethiopia, 
and requests for further expansion have been submitted, the program of 
military assistance from the U.S. A. ig only on a year-to-year basis. 
To-day, after four years of existence of the Mutual Assistance Agree- 
ment, Ethiopia has received less than $8,000,000 of arms and but 
$12,500,000 have been allocated for all purposes, whereas within, the 
space of one year only, 'Egypt has received arms to the extent of 
$450,000,000,. Syria (one- tenth the alee and population of Ethiopia). 
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$60,000,000, and Yemen $7,500,000; all this, without mentioning the 
vast sums accorded Saudi Arabia for military assistance and base rentals. 
To-day, notwithstanding full collaboration by Ethiopia in the military 
field, and long and detailed discussions over the years with high mili- 
tary officials of the United States, Ethiopia still has insufficient M-l 
rifles to equip more than one division, but 53 obsolete military aircraft 
of 8 different types, no anti-tank unit, no mines, no mine sweeping 
equipment, no bridging equipment, no anti-aircraft equipment, but two 
81 mm mortars, no military maps, no coastal defenses and, as yet, not 
one naval unit. Finally, after a series of promises and retractions, ■ 
the local military education program has come to an almost complete stop. 


As explained above, the question, of national defense Involves, at 
the same time, strategic and political factors. In the face of the dis- 
appointing results achieved in the field of military collaboration, the 
strategic factors, depending as they do on geography, remain invariable 
and unchanging. However, these same circumstances necessarily require 
an adjustment of political factors, particularly in view of the fact 
that the greatest single military threat to Ethiopia is of political 
origin, namely the campaign for the dismemberment of Ethiopia. Here, 
notwithstanding assurances received last year from Secretary of State^ 
Dulles, the situation has been profoundly changrl by the attitude of 
the United States. In this context, it is noted that only 'two weeks 
ago, at the United Nations, on the very day of the vote of the frontier 
question concerning the Trust Territory of Somaliland, the Delegation 
of the United States contemplated introducing an anti-Ethiopian reso- 
lution in this matter. It was only after massive support for Ethiopia 
by all the Middle Eastern and other friendly States, and, indeed, by 
the Soviet Bloc which took the floor to defend integrally the Ethiopian 
position, that the United States which in fact, never spoke in favour 
of the final resolution, eventually voted for it along with the others. 

> 

It is believed that the time has come for a thorough-going re- 
examination of Ethiopian- American relations in the light of the situa- 
tion existing in the Middle East. His Imperial Majesty entertains the 
hope that the visit of Vice President Nixon will lead to a far-reaching 
and lasting consolidation of relations. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


Americ an Ernbas sy 
Khartoum, The Sudan 
March 13, 1957 


SUBJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard K. Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS: Sudanese: 


His Excellency Abdullah Khalil, Prime 
'Minister of The Sudan 
His Excellency Muhammed Ahmad Mahjub, 
Foreign Minister of The Sudan 




, r ' 


American: Vice President of the United States 
Richard M. Nixon 

Lowell C. Pinkerton, United States 
Ambassador to The Sudan 
Joseph Palmer 2nd, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs 




^ S 


. 

;■%$!; . • . ; •• 

• < * 

.'/The Vice President said that he was delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Sudan in connection with his tour of Africa. He 
had heard a great deal about the important progress which was being 
made in this country and had been most anxious to see it at first hand. 
He added that it was his custom in trips of this kind to learn as much 
as he could about conditions in and policies of the countries which he 
visited in order to make a report to the President and to the Secretary 
of State. , v 

The Prime Minister replied that he was similarly most happy to 
have this opportunity to exchange views with the Vice President. He 
said that the Sudan found itself in agreement with most of the policies 
of the United States. He added that he was happy to be able to speak 
in complete frankness. The Sudan has adopted the attitude that it has 
nothing to hide and is anxious to open up its policies and attitudes' 
for all to see. 


-T;.:, r . 

' r.Vi • 


'M 


m 






The conversations then ranged over a wide variety of subjects. 


which may be summarized as follows: 


' Economic Aid . 

tif 





wi 
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The Foreign Minister said that the Sudan requires two types of 
economic development. The first relates to projects which are bankable 
and can therefore be financed ei then through private loans or by such 
agencies as the World Bank. He- mentioned, illustratively, textile 
mills, papyrus processing plants, hydro-electric projects, et cetera. 
These types of projects present no problem, since the Sudan can plan 
for them as it is able and can pay fof them out of its own resources. _ 
The second category relates to projects which bring no direct financial 
return but are necessary to the development of the country. The Sudan s 
primary needs in this category are the development of water resources 
and roads. With respect to water, it is essential to the future econoiry 
of the country that means be found of settling the nomadic tribes in 
more permanent locations and water is necessary to- this process, buch 
permanent settlement of the nomads would permit the development of cer- 
tain of the Sudan's resources. For example, the production and export 
of gum arabic could be doubled if the nomadic tribes in the areas of , 
production could be persuaded to remain there and assist in gathering 
this product. He went on to say that roads are necessary to open up -;fF 
new areas and to get products to market. The Sudan is unabashed at 
requesting assistance for such projects as these, because it knows 
that such aid will strengthen the Sudanese economy and create condi- j, 
tions which may make it possible in the future for the Sudan to assist 
some other less fortunate economy. He went on to say that the Sudan 
is determined to preserve its independence and will not accept aid 
from any country under conditions which might prejudice that objective. 
The Government has given considerable thought to U.S. assistance and 
is convinced that American aid is given without strings and for the 
sole purpose of aiding the country concerned to develop its own re- w 

sources for its own good. Discussions had been held with Mr. Hollister 
during his recent visit to the Sudan and the Government is. hopeful that 
the United States understands Sudanese needs as a result of these con- 
versations . 

The Vice President confirmed the Foreign Minister's statement re- 
garding the objectives of United States aid. He said that he would be 
happy to make clear in his press conference this evening that U.S. aid 
is given without conditions and for the purpose of building stability 
and preserving independence. 

2. The Eisenhower Doctrine . 

The Foreign Minister said that his Government is giving careful . 
consideration to the Eisenhower Doctrine and is looking forward to 
hearing Ambassador Richards’ further explanations with respect to it. 
(The Prime Minister intervened to indicate that in his opinion the |V, 
Sudanese Government would certainly go along with the President's 
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program, but the Foreign Minister reiterated that no decisions had been 
taken . ) 

The Foreign Minister went on to say that he personally felt that 
from an American point of view the President's program would have been 
better understood and accepted in the Middle East if it had been gener- 
alized with respect to the problem of aggression rather than directed 
solely at the Communist me nance. The Prime Minister intervened at this 
point to say that he disagreed with the Foreign Minister. He pointed 
out that he and his Government have taken the firm decision to combat 
communism and that he thought it is better to be outspoken on such 
matters and to identify the real natttre of the threat. The Foreign 
Minister said that he was speaking purely from the point of view of how 
the United States could most effectively present the President's program 

The Vice President explained that there are two main aspects of the 
President's program. The first is to extend an assurance to the coun- 
tries of the Middle East against communist aggression. The second is 
to so strengthen the countries of the area through economic assistance 
as to decrease and remove their susceptibility to communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion. The objective of the Doctrine is to enable the 
countries of the area to maintain their independence. Naturally, U.S. 
motives in this respect are not purely philanthropic. The United States 
believes that the best way to preserve its own independence is to assist 
other countries in the maintenance of their independence. This means 
freedom from all types of domination from whatever sources. 

5 3» Military Assistance . 

The Vice President Baid that he had noted that contrary to what 
he had heard in other countries, neither the Prime Minister nor the 
Foreign Minister had made any mention of military assistance. He 
asked whether this reflects a Judgment on their part that economic 
developsnent must have priority over the building of larger armed 
forces. The Prime Minister confirmed the Vice President's analysis. 

He said that the country presently has excellent neighbors and does 
not feel threatened. In due course, it will want to expand and im- 
prove its armed forces, but it expects to do this from its own re- 
sources. First, however, it is anxious to develop the country and to 
create the economic base necessary to support an expanded military 
establishment. 


|§? The Vice President said that this is eminently sound and that he 
was glad to see that this question was viewed with such good sense. 
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The Foreign Minister stated that the Sudan is most anxious to ex- 
pand its trade with the United States. At the present time, it earns 
only a comparatively few dollars from the export of gum arable and 
hides and skins and from the operations of the U.S. diplomatic mission. 
He was hopeful that some means could be found of expanding the sale of’ 
Sudanese cotton in the United States.. This is of the long staple ? r 
variety and therefore not entirely competitive with American cotton. • 
He mentioned, in this connection, the. fact that the Sudan is losing '4' ; 
part of its Indian market as the result of the sale of U.S. surplus ,4^ 
cotton to that country and he had recently been forced to tell the 
Government of India that unless it resumes its former level of pur- 7 V' 
chase of Sudanese cotton, the Sudan will be forced to cut its imports 
of Indian gray sheeting. The Foreign Minister went on to say that the 
Sudan s foreign cotton markets are generally assured because of the 
political, situation in the Middle East. It is likely that both France 
and Great Bid. tain will take little Egyptian cotton as compared to the 
past and that the Sudan will be able to Bell more to those two coun- / 
tries. This, however, is only a temporary solution and the Sudan is ■ 
most anxious to assure the retention of its regular markets. 

The Vice President suggested that the Sudanese Government look 44 1 
1 uL+ he P ossibilit 3 r of increasing sales of cotton to the American ^ 
market. He pointed out that we have a private enterprise economy and. f 
that the Sudan would therefore have to proceed through ordinary 
comaerical channels. With respect to U.S. surplus disposal programs, ' 
he knew that it is the desire of the United States Government to en- 
deavor to avoid disruption of normal comraerical markets. 

$• Comaunism . r, V; ; 'V 

The Prime Minister reiterated that the Government of the Sudan is 
strongly and openly opposed to communism. It believes that the best 
way to combat this menace is to give it complete freedom to operate 
above the surface rather than to drive it underground. Thus, there 
is a quasi- legal Communist Party which operates three newspapers. He 
aid not think that communism had made very great inroads in the Sudan 
and seemed confident of his ability to cope with it, particularly if 
the economy can be strengthened and benefits demonstrated to the people. 
There has been some communist penetration of the University of Khartoum 
and estimates of the number of students who are coirmunist- influenced 
run as high as fifty percent. However, it is his experience that those 
!^® n ^, u fY ally f °rg° b about communism once they graduate and assume ' v 
their Hfeti» vocations. He noted, with respect to an inquiry by the ,« 
ice President, that there has also been some consnunist infiltration - ^ 
of Sudanese students at school in Egypt. In fact, the Egyptians 
complained to him that the Sudanese are spreading communism in 
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The Foreign Minister spoke of the success which communist propa- 
ganda is achieving in various areas qf the world. He thought that in 
general it is more effective than American propaganda. The communists 
are particularly attacking U.S. aid programs, which he and his col- 
leagues in the Sudanese Government know are without conditions, but 
which the Communists represent as an effort at political domination by 
the U.S. 

The Vice President asked the Prime Minister whether he foresaw 
any difficulty from the communists or from any of the Near Eastern 
states, particularly Egypt, in accepting U.S. assistance. The Prime 
Minister replied that he does not intend to be deterred by the 
communists. As far as Egypt is concerned, it is hardly in a position 
to criticize since it has accepted American economic assistance itself. 


6. Relations with Egypt . 

The Vice President asked the Prims Minister for his estimate of , 
the situation in Egypt. The Prime Minister replied that he thought 
Nasser would be careful not to be taken over by the Soviets. He said 
that in a recent conversation with Nasser, he had asked the latter 
whether or not he was a communist and Nasser had replied emphatically 
in the negative* Nasser had added that he wished to have good rela- 
tions with a foreign country called the Soviet Union but that he would 
not submit to the domination of any country. The Prime Minister went 
on to say that Nasser is a Moslem and has aspirations of leadership 
among the Moslem states. Most of the Moslems are aware of the menace 
of communism and for Nasser to embrace this heresy would be to throw 
away any pretensions he has to such leadership.' 

The Prime Minister went on to say that the Sudan does not pre- 
sently feel menaced by Egypt. It is apparent from recent events in 
the area that Egypt does not possess the military capability for taking 
over any adjoining area by force. He said that the Sudan desires good 
relations with Egypt, but can not accept any Egyptian domination. Al- 
though Egypt earlier had aspirations to annex the Sudan, he thought 
that NasBer now realized, after more mature reasoning, that this would 
not be in Egypt's interest. 


The Vice President asked the Prime Minister if he had any sug- 
gestions to make as to what United States' policy should be toward 
Egypt. The Prime Minister said that he thought we should not attempt 
to strengthen Nasser, but should help him in small ways. He thought 
| we should be careful not to do anything which would result in a fur- 
ther deterioration of relations between the U.K. and Egypt* He was 
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7. The Sudan and Africa. 


The Vice President said that he had seemed to detect in the other 
African countries which he had visited a disposition to remain somewhat 
aloof from blocB and to act in the UN and otherwise in an independent 
manner. He thought that there was a growing tendency, in other words, 
for the states concerned to act in accordance with their own best 
interests, rather than to defer to the interests of others in the gen- ; - 
eral area. The Prime Minister said that he thought that this was a 
correct interpretation. The Sudan desires close relations with coun- > 
tries in similar circumstances to its own, but it would, in the last 
analysis, act in accordance with its own best interests. He referred, .f ! ? 
in this connection, to the close relations which the Sudan is evolving 
with Ethiopia. He said that his country is most anxious to strengthen 
that relationship. 

8. Nile Development . -fy *■ 


The Vice President said that if he understood Sudan's policy 
correctly, it believes that the Nile should be developed. on a coopera- 
tive basis by the riparian states concerned. The Foreign Minister 
confirmed this view, citing the importance of the river to the econo- 
mies of all the states concerned. ^ 


.. 


■i ' 


9 • Inflation. 




■i ■ 




The Vice President asked what the Prime Minister foresaw as the 
greatest danger to the Sudan at the present time. The Prime Minister 
unhesitatingly replied Inflation" • He emphasized the low per capita 
income of the average Sudanese outside of the Qezlra area and noted 
that inflationary trends could cause acute distress. 


The Foreign Minister said that he would like to sum up the dis- 
cussions by reiterating that the Sudan would give careful consideration 
to the Eisenhower program and would listen with attention to Ambassador 
Richards' further explanations. With regard to technical and develop- 
mental aid, the Government is confident that such assistance is offered 
by the United States without politic pi oonditions and the Sudan is 
therefore most desirous of receiving such aid. 
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The Prime Minister welcomed the Vice President and said that he imaX’Atl 
delighted that it had been possible to arrange to include Libya in the 
Vice President's tour of Africa. The Vice President said that he was ! ' V ' ” 
aost happy to be here and to have this opportunity to exchange views 
with the Prime Minister. He added that he was extremely disappointed 
that it had not been possible for him to get to Tobruk, as he had par- " r 
ticularly wanted to pay his respect to and to talk with King Idris. 

The conversation then ranged over the following subjects: 


The Prime Minister said that he was most happy about the close re- 
lationship which exists between Libya and the United States. He thought 
that a great future was opening up for Africa in general and Northern 
Africa in particular# x He spoke with concern about developments in the 
Middle East and the current situation in Egypt and Syria and said that 
he saw very little hope for the future with respect to those two countries. 
Ha said that Libya's foreign policy is predicated on the preservation of 
its independence. For this reason, he could not accept the leadership 
or domination of any other country. Cooperation among the Arab States, 
he emphasised, must be based upon the conception of "brotherhood". Such 
a concept does not admit of the existence of leadership, a fact which v 
Egypt has not accepted. The Prime Minister went on to say that it is 

but true that. Libya has not^been able to trust Nasser 1 a word.- 


•j vy;.; 
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He then reviewed the recent history of Egyptian-Libyan relations, includ- 
ing the activities of the Egyptian Military Attach^, the plot to assassi- 
nate Libyan Government leaders, the activities of the teachers, propaganda, 
etc. He went on to say that there are other like-minded states in North 
Africa who see the problem of relationships among the Arab States in 
the same way as Libya, and he thought that the great hope for the future 
lies in their cooperation. He mentioned specifically Morocco, Tunisia, 
and the Sudan and foresaw the future existence of a bloc which would in- 
clude these states and Algeria, Ethiopia and possibly Saudi Arabia 
as well. He spoke in the highest terms of Bourguiba and the Sultan of 
Morocco and of the benefits to North Africa, the West and the Middle Y 
East of cooperation among them. He thought that a bloc such as he 
had described would prove to be a great attraction to the Lebanon, 

Jordan and Iraq. 

The Vice President asked the Prime Minister whether Colonel Nasser 
is still popular mong the masses in the Middle East and North Africa. 

The Prime Minister replied that unfortunately this is the case. He ' Y'< 
said that Nasser plays strongly on the Israel question to arouse the M , 

emotions of the Arab people and that he turns this against the US *' 
ami the West. He went on to say that he does not agree with US-Israeli Y 
policy, but that he sees ho point in Insulting the US in this respect. Y 
The Arabs have only three places to gol The first is a close relation- ' 
ship with the Soviet Union, which is repugnant to Arabs on political, 
religious and ideological grounds and therefore can never be accepted. 

The second course is neutrality, which is impractical for any small 
state in the world today. This brings him, he. said, the only possible 
alternative— a olose relationship with the U.S., which has shown it- 
self dedicated to the principle of the independence of small nations. 

The Prime M inis ter wade it clear that in his judgment a close relation- 
ship with the U.S. was the only course of action compatible with Arab 
dignity and independence. He said he had often said to his friends 
in the other Arab states, including the Egyptians, that the most-hopeful 
means of changing U.S. policy with respect to Israel is to form a close 
relationship which will permit the Arabs to reason with and to influence 
the U.S. on this question. 

•2. Algerlh 

v* 


The Prime Minister said that the Algerian situation gave him 
great concern. He had recently talked to several of the FLN leaders 
who had told him that they were most fearful that the Communists would 
exploit the situation in Algeria, as they in fact are already attempt- 
ing to do through the French Confaunist Party. The Prime Minister be- 
lieved that there is a real danger that the prolongation of the struggle 
may facilitate the Communists ' seising control of the Nationalist group 
in Algeria to the great detriment of North Africa axxl the West. He ex- 
pressed the strong hope that the U.S,. would find it possible to influence 
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France in this situation in a way Which would remove this cancer on the 
body of North Africa. 


3. Ihfi. Asaaslsm . Jfrgtr tag 


The Prime Minister said that he had read President Eisenhower's 
statement five times and that he did not see how any Arab states could 
be opposed to the principles involved which seemed to him entirely com- 
patible with Libyan foreign policy and the demands of the Middle East 
situation. He stated that he intends at the state dinner this evening 
to make a public statement to the effect that Libya welcomes the doctrine 
in principle and will discuss details with Ambassador Richards when he 
arrives here on March 17. The Prime Minister confessed to great disap-' 
pointment at the communique which had resulted from the meeting of the 
four Arab leaders in Cairo on . the occasion of King Saud • s return from 
the U.S. He said that when King Saud earlier visited King Idris, the 
Libyans had worked put a draft text of a communique in which both Libya 
and Saudi Arabia would give endorsement to the Eisenhower doctrine. 

This draft had been based on a formula which had been generally accept- 
able to King Saud but was watered down by a member of King Saud's staff 
when reduced to writing. The Prime Minister went on to say that there f 
was no question abod t Saud's agreement with the doctrine. It was 
apparent, however, that when the King reached Cairo, he was unable to 
make his views prevail, with the other three Arab leaders and therefore 
unfortunately compromised on equivocal language which does not corre- ' ‘7 
s pond to his true feelings. The Prime Minister said that this is a 
case in point where Arab solidarity on a basis of equality would have 
been salutary*. Had all the Arab states been at this meeting instead 
of just four, there would have been an overwhelming sentiment for the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and "Egypt and Syria, instead of Saudi Arabia, 
would have found themselves in a position of having to compromise for 
the sake of unity. 


The Vice President said that he was most happy to hear of Libya's 
endorsement of the principles of the Eisenhower Doctrine. He then vent 
on to exp l a in the philosophy which lay behind it. He said that he had 
observed in all the states he had visited in Africa a common determination 
on the part of those countries to maintain their independence and hot 
to follow slavishly the lines of others through blocs, etc. He said 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine is intended to protect the independence 
of the states of the Middle East through the extension of security 
assurances and through the economic development of the countries con- 
cerned so as to enhance their capabilities to resist subversion. He ' 
stated that the U.S. is opposed to all forms of domination and, don- 
trary to the impression the Communists endeavor to create, has no 
wish itself to dominate. 


t i 5 > 
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The Prime Minister said that he understood this. He thought the 
Eisenhower Doctrine is exactly what is required in the Middle East at 
the present time and he was happy to give his public endorsement to it 
this evening. 

4. EaalraJUd 

The Prime Minister expressed his gratitude for the assistance which 
the U.S. has extended to Libya, which has made a very great contributiQn 
to the development of the country. The Vice President asked which the 
Prime Minister felt had highest priority: military or economic develop- 
ment assistance. The Prime Minister replied that Libya needs to develop 
both aspects side-by-side. The building of an army is necessary to pre- 
serve Libya's security and the strengthening of its economy is 'necessary 
to the creation of stability. 

The Vice President asked whether the Prime Minister had any crit- 
icisms to make of the operation of ’U.S. programs. He said that he had 
noted a tendency elsewhere in the world to build up large staffs in 
capital cities which do ndt make the same contribution to the success of 
a program ea do the technicians in the field. The Prime Minister replied 
that certain members of Parliament have been critical of the size of the 
USOM in Tripoli, but that he does not regard their criticisms as fair. 

He said that three years ago there had been many difficulties in con- 
nection with the administration of the Point IV projects but that great 
progress had since been made and he thought the situation now was good. 
Ambassador Tapp in explained the workings of LAJAS and LARC, emphasizing 
the cooperative nature of both organizations. He thought that while 
these instruments are far from perfect, they nevertheless are doing a 
good job. The Prime Minister expressed his agreement and added that 
the major difficulty with the Point IV projects appeals to arise from ; ^ 
lack of funds. Often plans are drawn up as the result of great effort 
but f un ds are not available to implement them. The Vice President spoke 
of the desirability of concentrating on a few projects, rather than 
scattering aid with the result that no one project is successfully com- 
pleted. He thought that it is a great waste to have people tied down 
in a capital drawing up plans which have no immediate prospect of 
realization. It would be much better to concentrate on a few projects 
which can be brought to completion. 


5. Ssmaalap 




y: 


The Prime Minister said that he thought that North Africa at 
the present time is comparatively free of Communist influence and could, 
with continued progress, remain that way. He reiterated that his greatest 
fear in this respeot arises from the danger of Coolmunlst penetration in 
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Algeria. The Prime Minister then went on to emphasize his strong opposi- 
tion to Communism. He spoke of* the expanded Soviet Embassy staff in 
Tripoli, and said that the Government of Libya had recently requested 
the Soviets to reduce the size of their mission. 

6. North African University 

Mr. Palmer referred to a brief comment which the Primer Minister had 
made earlier about Libya's desire to build up its National University. 

He inquired whether Libya and the other North African states had given 
any thought to the posibility of pooling their resources to build a . 
common university in North Africa which would serve the needs of all of 
them and which would, perhaps, enable them to build a more effective 
institution than their individual resources would permit. The Prime 
Minister said he had several discussions with Dr. Jamali of Iraq about 
this. Dr. Jamali had told him that he had talked to the Department of 
State about it and had urged the Department to try to find a means of 
establishing an American University somewhere in North Africa. The 
Prime Minister said that he thought this is an excellent idea and one which 
he hoped the U.S. could assist with. He did not think it made any great 
difference where the university was established — whether in Tripoli, Tunis, 
or Morocco. He felt that the U.$. would derive great benefit from initi- 
ating such a project under American auspices. Although this might cause 
4 criticism in some quarters, it would be generally welcomed. 

The Vico President said he thought the idea of a North African 
University had great merit. He suggested the possibility of combining 
under one university administration a number of separate institutions 
in various North African centers in a manner analogous to the system 
at* the University of California. Thus Tripoli might have a medical or 
an engineering school, Tunis an agricultural school, etc. 


At a subsequent occasion after the Prime Minister's luncheon for 
the Vice President, the following items were touched upon: 




1. Oil Development 

The Prime Minister explained the hopes that he had for oil discovery 
in Libya, mentioning the promising strikes the French had made next door 
in Algeria. He said, in this connection, that the best route for a pipe- 
line from the Algerian fields would appear to be through Tripoli. He 
added that he is very pleased with the large number of reputable American 
companies which jure engaged in exploration activities in Libya and he 
ascribed this fact to the forward-looking oil legislation which Libya has 
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2. IriYate Enterprise 


The Vice President said that he had noted in almost all countries he 
had visited in Africa that there is a growing awareness of the desirability 
of creating an atmosphere conducive to the attraction of private enterprise 
He thought that this is a most encouraging development, since this is the 
greatest available source of capital for economic improvement. If coun-' 
tries can develop legislation which will at the same time embrace pro- \ 
tection for themselves and extend assurances against arbitrary actions, 
they could benefit greatly from increased private investments. The Prime 
Minister expressed himself as being in entire agreement and said that 

Libya had already put legislation in effect which he thought would serve if 
this purpose. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


American Embassy 
Tunis, Tunisia 
Match 18, 1957 


SUBJECT: Visit of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 


PARTICIPANTS: Tunisian: His Excellency Habib Bourguiba, Prime 

Minister of Tunisia 
His Excellency Mongi Slim, Tunisian 
Ambassador to the United States 

f His Excellency Khemais Hajeri, Secretary 

v General of the Tunisian Foreign Office 

American: Vice President of the United States 
Richard M. Nixon' 

Ambassador G. Lewis Jones 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
* African Affairs Joseph Palmer 2nd. 



The Vice President expressed his appreciation for the very warm and 
friendly welcome which had been accorded him upon his arrival. He said 
that it was evident that this greeting was intended for the United States 
and not for Mrs. Nixon and himself personally. He was particularly im- 
pressed because the sentiments obviously flowed from the hearts of the 
people. 


The Prime Minister said that this was indeed a sincere manifesta- 
tion of the deep respect in which the US is held in Tunisia. The people 
reacted with such enthusiasm because they understand the policies of the 
US «n d feel that they correspond with their own hopes and aspirations. 

He went on to apeak of Tunisia's wholehearted commitment to the cause 
of democracy, liberty and peace. He said that during the darkest days 
of Tunisia's struggle for liberation, he and his colleagues had never 
wavered in their devotion to the cause of democracy, even though they 
were being subjugated by a democratic power*, There were many in France 
who had maintained that Tunisia could never maintain an independent 
existence. Tunisia is now completing the first year of its independence 
and, although there are many problems ahead, it has been demonstrated 
that the nation is able to exercise the responsibilities of liberty. 

The Prime Minister went on to say that Tunisia is fully committed to ’ ‘ 
the West. It can never be neutral and it can never accept Communism, i 
which it repudiates as contrary to its ideals and principles. This 
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attitude accords with the will of the entire Tunisian people and is not 
an attitude simply laid down by himself and other leaders. It therefore 
represents a firm foundation for the building of the Tunisian state. 


The Prime Minister continued within this context by emphasising the 
particular importance which Tunisia attaches to its ties with the United 
States, with which it feels at one on questions of principle and ideol- 
ogy. Generally speaking, Tunisia approves American policies, knowing 
that they are dedicated to the concept of independence and of peace. 
Thus, he said, he had spoken out in support of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
because it seemed to him the only sensible course in the Middle East 
at the present time and because he knew that it would enhance the cause 
of independence and the requirements of stability in that vital area. 

The Prime Minister said that there have been other instances in which 
Tunisia does not see eye to eye with the US but, in such cases, he has 
been at pains to explain to the Tunisian people why it is that the US- 
has felt compelled to act in a manner contrary to that which had been 
hoped for. As a consequence, even though the Tunisian people do not 
always agree with the US, they generally understand and respect our 
policies and actions. j,.<: 

, 

The Vice President expressed his gratitude for these sentiments. 

He called attention to the fact that Bourguiba was the first Arab 
leader to apeak out publicly in favor of the ' Eisenhower Doctrine. He 
emphasized that the President is aware of this fact, deeply appre- '/ 
dates It, and had asked the Vice President to convey his gratitude to 
the Prime Minister. 

^ -W A \ 

The Prime Minister next spoke of the importance .which Tunisia 
assumes in the North African and Middle Eastern area. He spoke of 
his country as a "pilot project” for the development of stability, 
moderation and pro-Westernism in this part of the world. If Tunisia , T 
should fail, either because of the Algerian problem or through fail- 
ure to develop economically and socially, the consequent blow to 
democracy and stability in these areas of the world would be very 
great indeed. But if Tunisia is successful, it will serve as a 
shining example of how democracy can be made to work. Thus, it will 
counter the false promises of Communism, which are devoted to ob- 
jectives quite opposite from those for which the US and Tunisia 
stand. 


The Prime Minister then turned to the Algerian question, which 
he characterized as fundamental to the future development and orien- 
tation of North Africa. He emphasized that he desires close rela?- 
tions with France because of the historic and cultural ties which ^ 
bind the countries '4nd also because of the complementary nature of 
their economies. He decried the fact that there are still colonial 
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and militarist elements who are influential within France and who can- 
not accept the fact of Tunisian independence. These elements, he said, 
are responsible for the continuation of the war in Algeria. They would 
subjugate Algeria and then Beize the opportunity to re-subjugate 
Tunisia and Morocco. There are, of course, elements in France who under- 
stand that France can never solve the Algerian problem by a program of 
force and who would therefore welcome an accommodation between France 
and the Algerian peoples which would accord with the legitimate aspr- 
rations of the latter. Unfortunately, these good elements are neither 
vocal nor influential. They are afraid to speak up in defense of 
their convictions, because they see the Algeriah war prosecuted by a 
socialist government and ask themselves why they should be more liberal 
than the socialists in this matter. 

In response to the Vice President's questions, the Prime Minister 
said that he thought that there is the basis for a settlement in 
Algeria on the basis of free elections with some type of international v ; 
supervision. It is necessary, however, that these elections be con- 
ducted in such a way as to permit the Algerian people to decide freely 
their own future. In the absence of such a settlement, he despaired ' 
about the future of North Africa. The continuation of the war in ^ ^ 
Algeria is poisoning all of North Africa. Tunisia has 200,000 
Algerian refugees within its borders which constitute a drain on its 
economy and a constant security problem. The prolongation of the war, , 
moreover, gives the French pretext for deploying their forces within 
Tunisian territory in a manner prejudicial to the sovereignty of the 
nation. He said that the Tunisian people cannot understand why the 
French should be able to deploy their forces in friendly and indepenct-> ■ 
ent Tunisian territory. He pointed out that the British' and U.S. 
Ambassadors did not have the right to conduct large-scale military 
ceremonies within a sovereign Tunisia and that it is difficult to ex- 
plain particularly to other Arab states, why the French should have 
such rights. Moreover, the continuation of the Algerian war isvreak- 
ening the position of the moderate elements in the Algerian national- 
ist movement. At the present time, there are Algerian leaders who 
are anti-Communiat and moderate, but there is great danger that, if 
the,war drags on, the responsible leadership in Algeria will be 
forced to give way to irresponsible elements. 


J-©; 
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The Vice President then inquired about Tunisia's developmental 
needs. The -Prime Minister replied that his country stands in great 
need of American assistance. He noted with pleasure that negotiations 
are under way, which he hoped could be speeded up and culminated Just 
as quickly as possible. Tunisia's principal need is to develop the r 
agricultural base of its eoonomy and to supplement this with some v* 
industrial development. He. hoped that US assistance, the program 
and details of which are yet to be negotiated, would be devoted to 
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this end. He spoke particularly about the need for settling Tunisia's 
nomadic population on the land. He said that he has always regarded 
IIS assistance as supplemehtary to that of France, but that ha is becoming 
increasingly concerned about the situation in which Tunisia now finds 
itself. The question of aid to Morocco and Tunisia has become a domestic 
political issue in France, with the result that Tunisia's essential de- 
velopmental needs have become subject to the whim of local French party 
politics. He pled for the US not to abandon Tunisia to France in this 
way. He pointed out that the Tunisian fiscal year has only a few days 
to run and as yet there is no agreement with France on aid programs for 
this year. He pled for "substantial" US assistance which would permit 
Tunisia to be truly independent of France. 


After luncheon on March 19, the Vice President had an opportunity 
to talk to Deputy Prime' Minister Ladgham, with Ambassador Jones, 

Mr. Palmer, Ambassador Slim and Secretary General Hajeri present. 


The Vice President asked Mr. Ladgham for his views on the Arab- 
Israeli problem. Mr. Ladgham pointed out the different attitudes which 
prevail in Tunisia and North Africa toward the question of the Jews and 
the Palestine problem from those which exist In the Middle East. He 
indicated that Tunisia does not share the view of the Middle Eastern 
Arab states that Israel should be liquidated and made it clear that 
Tunisia does not approve of Colonel Nasser's policies on this and other 
Middle Eastern and African* problems. He indicated his belief that there 
is a large element of imperialist ambition in Nasser's philosophy and 
actions. 



The Vice President said that h« had been struok in the several 
countries of Northern Africa which he had visited by the devotion of 
these nations to the cause of Independence. He said he had the impres- 
sion that ill of these countries would vigorously oppose any effort at 
domination and would do their utmost to preserve their independence. 

Thus, he gathered that there is a growing tendency for these countries 
not to participate in blocs to the extent of slavishly following the 
dictates of any one country. Instead, they are tending more and more 
to view their problems on their merits and to preserve the necessary 
independence of action. This is not to deny that on many issues they 
will see as one with many of the Afro- Asian bloc, but he thought it *- , L v 
significant and .important that there is a growing tendency to deal J,/,' 
with issues on their merits. Mr. Ladgham concurred with the Vice 
President's statement which he said represents the Tunisian point of 
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The Vice President went on to speak of the central importance of the 
Arab refugee problem in the settlement of the Arab- Israeli issue. He 
acknowledged that many attempts have been made to deal with this problem, 
but none of them have been effective 30 far. He felt that a new approach 
to this matter is of the utmost importance. Mr. Ladgham agreed completely 
with this viewpoint. 
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